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Friendly Cooperation 


Tee eV Seat 


ON THE EVE OF THE ARRIVAL TO YUGOSLAVIA OF THE BELGIAN AND NORWEGIAN FOREIGN MINISTERS, 
PAUL HENRI SPAAK AND HALVARD LANGE 


AS it has recently been announced, our country will soon have 
an opportunity to welcome high representatives of two 
friendly countries: Belgium and Norway. The first to arrive will 
be M. Paul Henri Spaak, the Belgian Foreing Minister, who has 
been invited to visit our country by his Yugoslav colleague— the State 
Secretary for Foreing Affairs, Koéa Popovi¢. The visit of M. Spaak, 
who is one of the most prominent leaders of the social-democratic 
movement, will coincide with the visit of a delegation of the Bel- 
gian Socialist Party, which will be returning the visit a delegation 
of the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia made 
to Belgium last year. 

Immediately after M. Spaek’s visit, Mr. Halvard Lange, the 
Norwegian Foreing Minister, will pay an official visit to Belgrade. 
His visit will take place towards the end of April. 

Both these visits come as a natural expression of the friendly 
relations and ever broader cooperation which Yugoslavia main- 
tains with Belgium and Norway. Our relations with Belgium are 
based on our mutual wish for cooperation and our joint efforts 
towards the preservation and consolidation of peace in Europe and 
elsewhere in the world. As a result, all the questions which the 
practice and daily life introduced in our inter-state relations have 
been tackled and settled in:agreement to our mutual benefit. To 
illustrate this it will suffice to mention the extensive social con- 
vention concluded between the two countries in 1955. The raising 
of our diplomatic missions in one another’s capital to the embassy 
rank was yet another proof of our gooi relations. And now, the 
visit of M. Spaak, who, as Belgia’s Foreing Minister, has always been 
in favour of good Belgian—Yugoslav relations, will be a new con- 
tribution to the development of our friendly cooperation. 


Our traditional and friendly relations with Norway, which 
were being established and consolidated — just as with Belgium 
— in the most difficult days of our joint struggle against German 
invaders and occupation, will again be manifested during the Mr. 
Lange’s state visit to Yugoslavla. - 

The fact that M. Spaak and Mr. Lange are not only Fo- 
reign Ministers of their countries, but also very prominent sup- 
porters of European and general international cooperation further 
increases the importance of their visits. Everybody knows that 
Belgium and Norvay, pursuing their peaceful policy, have, as 
members of NATO, been constantly endeavouring, to expand 
NATO’s activities from the purely military to a wider field - eco- 
nomic, cultural and politic, whereby the bloc sharpness of that 
organization would be considerably modified and a contribution 
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made to the elimination of the permanent and dangerous isolation 
of Western Europe. Similar efforts of Norvay and Belgium, whose 
chief initiators are M. Spaak and Mr. Lange, have come to even 
greater expression in various European organizations and in the 
United Nations. In all that our and their views have been identi- 
cal, so that wide possibilities were created for our active coope- 
ration to the benefit of world peace and peaceful international 
cooperation. 

The rapid succession of international developments. and the 
positive and undoubted changes which are taking place in the 
world and in international relations, now make it possible for all 
friendly countries to seek and find - through frank exchanges of 
opinions and experience - most suitable forms of their further 
cooperation, both in the bilateral] and multilateral spheres. For every 
exchange of opinions, regardless of whether it is accompanied’ by 
concrete conclusions and agreements or not, is a contribution to 
peace and peaceful cooperation between peoples. The visits of the 
Belgian and Norwegian Foreign Ministers, both on account of their 
high personal qualities as prominent statesm*n, and on account 
of the traditional friendship between our and their countries, will 
be not only a new, great manifestation of our mutual friendly re- 
lations, but also a useful contribution to peaceful cooperation in 
the world. 


Fortnight in the World 


THE CON PRADICTIONSZIN “A COUNTRY Ss POLIG 


THE Declaration on Tunisia’s and 
Morocco’s independence, together 
with the announced agreements on their in- 
ter-relation with France, is, now that a 
rapid anti-colonial transformation of the 
Black Continent is taking place, an impor- 
tant event in the process of developments 
which has recenly changed ths face of Asia 
to the satisfaction of ell. The two sides had 
to make considerable sacrifices — over a 
long period of time — before they became 
convinced that such a solution need not be 
a defeat of France ora rejection of her 
and her fartners’ rights and interests. In 
saying this, we assume that, after several 
years of dearly paid conflicts and _ strifes, 
the talks were, in their concluding phase, 
conducted in a spirit of equality, and that 
agreements on the inter-relation between 
France and the two African countries, which 
are to be concluded soon, will stand for 
equal rights within an accepted community 
of equal interests. Under this assumption it 
would be difficult to doubt that France’s 
withdrawal from certain positions in Tuni- 
sia and Morocco does not at the same time 
strengthen her other positions in those coun- 
tries, or that it does not contribute to the 
general strengthening of her role in Europe 
and elsewhere in the world, where her long 
absence-and insignificant action was due pri- 
marily to the weakness of her positions in 
the colonies and other overseas areas. 


On the other band, this positive epilogue 
to the crisis in French—Tunisian and French 
—Moroccan relations also strengthens the 
forces of independence in other parts of 
Africa, where ever deeper movements are tak- 
ing place — movements which are inspi- 
red by the peoples’ strivings for self-rule, 
independent national life and development. 
Since Morocco and Tunisia are directly 
linked with the wider Arab community, 
which inhabits the regions of the Near East 
and all the way to the Eastern shores of 
the Atlantic, their idependence now expands 
the front of the Arab people. and sirength- 
ens their forces, which, by the internal lo- 
gic of their fundamental strivings and as- 
pirations, are so happily directed towards 
the maintenance and consolidation of peace 
on the basis of respeet of democratic prin- 
ciples in relations between nations. 


In France there have been two different 
views on how to carry out and accelerate 
the process of the renewal of the country’s 
national policy, which, as shown by the ex- 
perience of the last decade, is afflicted with 
an internal crisis. One of these views holds 
that this renewal can be achieved through 
an effort to preserve and consolidate Fran- 
ce’s power in and control over the over- 
seas territories and colonies by building up 
a compact empire, from which the metro- 
polis would draw its strength, extract stra- 
tegic material and, generally, everything ne- 
cessary to enable her to appear in the world 
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as a dominating great ower, the influence 
of which would be felt and the power of 
which would be valued and respected. Ac- 
cording to the advocates of this view, Fran- 
ce, from the very beginning, conducted a 
wrong policy in Indo-China, because she 
allowed, through her indecision and weak- 
ness, to be ejected from that area. Simi- 
larly, they maintein that France made a mi- 
stake by failing to insist on a purely mili- 
tary settlement of the problems of Tunisia 
and Morocco, and that, if she continues to 
pursue the same policy, she will accelerate 
the decay of her empire and so lose the 
foundations of her might and greatness, 
as well as of her ability to play such a role 
in Europe and the world as is reqiured by 
her national interests and the interests of a 
higher policy The other view, supported 
by people who so far had little influence 
on the conduct of the country’s affairs, but 
who from time to time suceeded in making 
their voice heard and their influcnce felt, 
holds that the process of renewing the 
French national policy should take a dif- 
ferent direction and lead to a thorough re- 
form of the present colonial policy by its 
timely readjustment to the growing matu- 
rity of the colonial people and their ability 
to conduct their own affairs, and ultimately 
to cooperation with new indenpendent sta- 
tes, which would be all the more interested 
in such cooperation if their emancipation 
should progress painlessly and without any 


. bloodshed or conflicts with the metropolis. 


Thanks to the growing influence of this 
view, France found it possible to check 
herself in the eleventh hour of the Indo- 
Chinese war and to formulate a_ policy 
which promised realistic results. Owing to 
this sobering of Paris, the same thing hap- 
pened these days in regard to Tunisia and 
Moroco. ° 


Apart from these two African regions, 
France controls other large areas of Africa, 
where she will encounter the same problem 
sooner or later, and where — as in the case 
of Algeria — she is already facing formi- 
dable difficulties. What course the develop- 
ments in other areas of Africa will take no 
one can say at present, but, in as far as 
Algeria is concerned, it seems that the in- 
fluence of the supporters of classical colo- 
nialism, i.e. the colonial empire, has been do- 
minant in shaping the policy of the metro- 
polis, and that such a policy may, sooner 
or later, lead to the re-enactment of the 
Indo-Chinese drama, or, better said, trage- 
dy in Africa too. Relying on quite weak 
arguments, which consist of the allegation 
that this problem differs essentially from 
others because a considerable percentage of 


-the population in Algeria is of French ori- 


gin and because of the legal arrangements 
by which French domination was established 
in the country in 1830, thé su porters of 
the empire have forced the Republican Front 


Government to take positions from which 
a military settlement of the problem seems 
to be the only logical and inevitable solu- 
tion, but from which the road must final 
lead to failure and to the danger of losing, 
all that could surely be saved by a timely 
political solution. 


f@ The heavy material losses and difficultie 
on both sides are not the only consequen- 
tes of the Algerian problem. The steps 
which are presently being taken to solve ij 
broaden the gap between two parts of the 
world and two policies, whose contacts and 
rapprochement is today necessitated both 
by the world interests and by the correctly 
understood interests of the parties in dis- 
pute themselves. It may seem paradoxica 
but it-is true that the contemporary world 
policy of peace strives for the rapproche- 
ment and cooperation between the Afrod 
Asian and Europeen policies, as well as for 
cooperation between the peoples and na= 
tions of these parts of the world, for whom 
peace is of vital interest. Yet reality at pre-— 
sent shows that the gap between these two - 
reigons of the world or, at least, between 
large fields of their relations, is being wil 
dened, their differences increased and con- 
flicts settled by resorting to arms and bru-| 
tal force. The long-term aims and interests) 
of the Afro-Asian and of the European po- 
licy, which is increasingly being taken up 
by France, are identical, and if there is an 
doubt on this score, a superficial review of 


the contemporary French policy and of the 
policy conducted by the chief Afro-Asian 
countries in all fields, except colonialism, 
would be enough to dispel it. Considered 
from this point of view, the present French 
policy in Algeria, which, even if the con- 
solidation of a national policy is taken into 
account, seems to be absurd, undermines 
its own efforts in other fields and regions. 
Owing to all this, it is to be hoped that 
insistence to continue along the present 
road will not last long, and, that, in spite 
of everything, efforts will be made to re- 
consider this policy which cannot be jus- 
tified either in practice on in principle. 


NEW FACTS 


BYEN before the recent Congress of the 

Soviet Communist Party there were cer- 
tain indications and signs which showed that, 
through changes and modifications of its po- 
licy, the Soviet Union was approaching a 
revision of its earlier positions, views and 
relations in all fields of the country’s life, 
including its relations with the outer world. 
Initiatives such as the visit paid by Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin to Belgrade in 1955, which 
resulted in the publication of the well known 
Belgrade Declaration, their later visit to 
India, Burma and Afghanistan, their full 
recognition of the principles of active coexi- 
stence, as well as the constacts and exchan- 
ges of opinion between the Soviet Union 
and the Scandinavian countries and the nor- 
malization of their relations — to mention 
only a few of the events that took place 
before the Congress — could not have been 
interpreted otherwise than as indications that 
the earlier Soviet policy was being changed 
and set up on foudations which, at the same 
time, made the rejection of the Stalinist po- 
licy necessary. 


. 


Obviously, changes were, even before the 
Congress, taking part in different spheres 
of the Soviet Union’s life, but, naturally, 
the most interesting and mast explicable to 
the foreign observer were those that occurred 
in its foreign policy, i. e. in the system of 
its relations with the outer world, from which, 
in the Stalinist era, the Soviet Union or the 
so-called East was separated by a wide 
gap. Although internal relations in any given 
country are inter-related with its relations 
with foreign states — so that it would be 
wrong to pass judgement on its general po- 
licy by considering only one of these fields 
— the fact is that the attention of the outer 
world was primarily focused on the field of 
Soviet foreign relations, and that the grea- 
test significance was attached to manifesta- 
tions occurring in that sphere. The world 
of today has become used to consider things 
and events from the viewpoint of peace and 
war, and since the answer to this important 
question was sought in the development of 
Soviet foreign policy, it was understandable 
why it was followed with so great interest 
and expectations. 


The Twentieth Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party was a turning point in this de- 
velopment, and while in the pre-Congress 
period the world witnessed significant and 
quite frequent changes in the Soviet attitu- 
de towards different problems, areas of the 
world and developments, the Congress, by 


proclaiming a number of fundamentally new 
views on Soviet home ‘and foreign policy 
heralded an entirely new policy in relations 
with foreign countries. The Congress did no 
approve this or that move, action or inten- 
tion or pledge itself to undertake a definite 
number of positive actions, but, profiting by 
past experiences and omissions, and gras- 
ping the new possibilities and needs, for- 
mulated the fundamental elements of a more 
or less new policy in relation to the world 
and in relation to the Soviet Union’s and 
world problems in a wider international 
field. Proclaiming that the principles of 
coexistence are the guiding considerations 
of Soviet policy, that war under present 
circumstances is not unavoidable, that the 
consolidation of peace is a possible and a 
realistic aim, and rejecting the view that 


antagonisms and conflicts are inevitable 
in an ideologically and politically divi- 
ded world, the Congress — in as far as 


the future Soviet policy is concerned — 
supplied the answer to the question: War 
or peace? by declaring itself for peace, for 
cooperation between peoples regardless of 
all the differences between them. By accep~ 
ting the view that socialism can be devoloped 
in the world by various, and not only by 
the methods advocated in the ‘Stalinist era 
and by accepting the right and need of every 
country to follow its own path and forms 
in realizing its socialist ideals, it gave the 
necessary clarity to individual views of the 
socialist theory, thus eliminating one of quite 
important causes of discord, doubts and 
unrest in the world, in which the past views 
and practices produced undesirable conse- 
quences — views and practices the appli- 
cation of which, if continued, would be even 
more detrimental in the future. 


The Coogress material has not probably 
been fully studied anywhere yet, and there 
are perhaps still many observers and sta- 
tesmen who have not yet drawn any practi- 
cal conclusions from it. This material is very 
lengthy and complex and the number of 
problems which the Congress raised in more 
or less a newmanner is quite large, so that 
people will have to have some time to 
appraise the importance of the newly pro- 
claimed theses and views ard to grasp the 
possibilities thus opened. Consequently, we 
can understand why the world has not yet 
suceeded in giving its judgement on all and 
every detail, and why, for the time being, 
many observers do not go further than giving 
general impressions and conclusions, which 
are not a bit less important at that. The 
first impressions which the Congress created 
everywhere are, On the whole, encouraging, 
and there are few countries, statesmen and 
observers who do not expect further good 
news from the Hast, hoping that develop- 
ments there will create new possibilities for 
the consolidation of peace, for the strengthen- 
ing of international cooperation and for the 
solving of outstanding problems on actual 
bases. 


After what has already happened, parti- 
Cularly since the Congress, there can. be 
little doubt that the future results of the 
theses proclaimed at the Congress will have 
a favourable effect not only on the develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union’s home and fo- 
reign policy, but also on the development 
of wider international relations in keeping 
with the wishes of the peace-loving world. 


However, the changes in the Soviet Union 
and the new views upheld at the Congress 
have not created the same impressions, pro- 
duced the same reaction or met with the 
same response everywhere. In some Western 
countries there are people who sound war- 


nings against the danger of being taken in 
by the new methods of Soviet foreign po- 
licy and say that in fact nothing except 
words has changed in the Soviet Union. In 
their opinion the present policy of the So- 
viet Union is only a well masked Stalinist 
policy and, as such, all the more dangerous 
because its only aim and intentivn is to lull, 
weaken and disunite the Western. i. e. the 
outer world. These and similar interpreta- 
tions of the events in the Soviet Union and 
of the changes in its policy are very wide- 
spread in some Western countries, where 
the fear of a danger from the East is, alle- 
gedly, still keeping people and statesmen in 
a state of suspense. 

We have no intention here, and in fact 
this is not the occasion to refute such inter- 
pretations and forward arguments in support 
of other, different views, and, what is more, 
that would not be theoretically possible. On 
the other hand, it would be neither wise 
nor useful to shut one’s eyes to facts and 
to ignore things which are tangible, visible, 
and undeniable. For that, let it be said, 
would not indicate any particular ability or 
good policy. After all, no one is required to 
accept any idea or its interpretation only to 
give a kind of satisfaction or to make a 
theoretic concession to other people. What 
is important is to recognize facts as they 
exist, to appraise them correctly, for that is 
essential for the determining of one’s own 
attitude and action, and, finally, also for the 
cause of peace and war. And in face of this, 
all prejudices, artificial reserves ‘and biased 
views should be abandoned. 


Once a prominent statesman, defending 
the view that the People’s Republic of 
China should be recognized, said that its 
recognition would not and need not be an 
approval of the new inernal system of 
China, but would merely be calling facts by 
their real name and recognizing their exi- 
stence as facts, 


These words can, in a certain’ sense, be 
addressed to those who show so much mis- 
trust and so many prejudices towards the 
present changes in the policy of the Hast. 
To admit that changes of a fundamental 
nature are taking place in the Soviet Union, 
and that they lead in a direction which is 
diametrically opposed to that of the Stalinist 
era, would not and need not mean anything 
else but a recognition of facts as they really 
exist. That is the least that can be expected 
of those who still view events with so much 
reserve. Not because a satisfaction is to be 
given to this or that side or because the in- 
terests of an abstract idea are to be pro- 
tected, but because an adequate apparaisal 
of the policies of individual countries would 
contribute to pacification and peace in the 
world which are constantly in the minds of 
the peoples and nations who have no preju- 
dices or narrow-minded and_ shortsighted 
plans. 


GUY MOLLET 
IN LONDON 


MUCH has been written about and ma- 

ny appraisals given of the new 

French government and its policy, which, in 
spite of differing views were favourably 
received. Its programme of social and eco- 
nomic reform aiming at the internal conso- 
lidation of the country based on a progres- 
sive conception has already been partly 
accepted as such both by the left and right 
wings in Parliament. A heated public discus- 
sion was held on its colonial policy, parti- 
cularly on the problem of Algeria. As for 
Morocco and Tunisia, matters were already 
settled and ideas clarified: both regions 
were recognised by France as national enti, 
ties with all national characteristics, so that 
the formulation of their status and relation- 
ship towards France is also sought on the 
basis of recognition of specific national cha- 
racteristics and the conciliation of these 
characteristics with the relations and inter 
dependence. In- the case of Morocco, the 
issue is nearing conclusion. This country 
was granted full sovereignty within the fra- 
méwork of inter-dependence, while matters 
with Tunisia seem to be evolving at a some- 


what slower rate, although it is likely 
that an agreement along similar lines as 
that reached with Morocoo will also be 


concluded before long. 


The attitude of the present French go- 
vetnment on the implementation in Vietnam 
of the Geneva Agreement of 1954 is also 
known and on the whole consonant w.th 
the policy of Mendes-France which also 
made these agreements possible two years 
ago. It would seem that the necessary broad- 
ness of outlook is lacking only as regards 
the question of Algeria. The present French 
policy, like that of its predecessors, seems 
incapable of comprehending the essence of 
the issue and reconciling itself to such a 
solution as that so expediently devised in 
the case of Tunisia and Morocco. Therefore 
the problem of Algeria constitutes the 
stumbling bloc and the touchstone in the 
present phase of French policy while the 
scope of the conflict and the possibilities 
of its broadening as well as the way in 
which both parties contemplate this issue, 
converted this otherwise purely local isstie 
in a critical condition of subsistence or de- 
feat of the present government’s policy and of 
the government itself. Because this is so 
and, on the other hand, because the new 
government appeared before its own and 
the international public opinion with a pro- 
gramme which awakened new hopes and 
infused new courage, the wish for more 
far-sightedness, realism and courage than 
shown so far in the quest of a solution for 
the problem of Algeria, in order to settle 
this conflict in a manner which would pro- 
vide for the recogmition of the fundamen- 
tal national aspirations and also consolidate 
the positions of such policy as that which 
the government of the Republican Front 
began successfully implementing is gaining 
increasing frequency. 


In the sphere of broader international 
policy, the Government of Guy Mollet, in 
its inaugural declaration in Parliament and 
a series of subsequent statements made by 
its Foreign Minister Pineau, expressed its 
views On a series of fundamental interna- 
tional problems in a new manner, from 
those involving the relations between East 
and West, to those referring to the other 
continents. So far the French Government 
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only intimated its intentions and gave its 
opinion but this would. also be sufficient to 
exert a considerable influence on further 
developments and thus contribute to the 
improvement of the international climate, 
which of. late showed an undesirable 
tendency to stagnate on the positions 
of inertia and status quo. In the first 
place the policy of the new French 
Government showed that it does not share 
the opinions and assessments of its leading 
Western partners concerning the processes 
which the Eastern policy has been under- 
going for some time already. The French 
policy considers these tendencies as positive 
changes and a welcom:2 occasion which 
should be seized with the aim of achieving 
the normalisation of East-West relations, 
and of consolidating world peace. From 
this standpoint, it considers that the respon- 
sibility for the stalemate which characterises 
the relations with the East is due to the 
fact that both sides rigidly adhered so far 
to their more or less unilateral positions, 
offering agreements and seeking soluttons on 
grounds on which this is not feasible today. 
Contrary to this tendency, the French po- 
licy has taken the initiative to propose that 
these agreements be sought and found in 
the field of disarmament, in which they 
are possible and real, and the other seemin- 
gly iasoluble problems be approached sub- 
sequently. 

While thus dissociating itself from the 
Opinions of its main partners as regards 
the nature and essence of the problems of 
Asia and Africa, the new French govern- 
ment considers it a mistake to seek solutions 
for these problems on the plane of military 
strategy, and demands that these problems 
be resolved in accordance with their sozio- 
economic nature. In accordance with this 
and for some of its special reasons, the 
French Governmert stated its rigid oppo- 
sition to the policy of the Bagdad Pact, the 
policy of *pactomania,. in contemporary 
relations in general, asking for more inten- 
sive and large-scale political, economic and 
financial actions and for assistance to unde- 
veloped and backward countries, in which 
poverty and backwardness are the principal 
enemies and their liquidation the basic con- 
dition for real security. 

Appearing before the world with such 
views, put forward in a hitherto unusually 
frank manner, the new French government 
aroused no little emotion in London and 
Washington all the more so as the accele- 
rated development of Eastern policy also 
confronted it with a whole spate of unfore- 
seen problems and worries for which it is 
not so easy to find a solution. It is thus 
that the rumours can be interpreted accor- 
ding to which Paris spoke up in this man- 
ner only to give vent to its dissatisfaction 
with the fact that it was underrated so far, 
or simply to satisfy its ambitions as a big 
power etc. It is in this way also that the 
urgent invitation extended by the British 
Government to Guy Mollet to visit London 
for the purpose of more detailed top-level 
talks is interpreted. 

The French theses are based on consi- 
derably solid arguments, but it is not here 
that their main driving force should be 
sought at the moment, as such postulates 
are neither new nor newly discovered, ha- 
ving been championed and _ persistently 
advocated so far by many influential states- 


-men and countries. The novelty lies in the 


acts of an at least formally great power and 
member of the Western trio, particulcrly 
at a time when such actions are sure of a 
favourable reception in the world, as the 
changes in the East enable one to believe 


“4. e. any major influence of this meeting on 


that such theses are correct and realist, a 
vouchsafe the hope that by adopting 
road in practical policy it would really b 
possible to bring about an actual improve 
ment of international relations, by mean: 
of compromise solutions for many outstan: 
ding problems. And it is precisely in thi 
respect that the greatest differences of view 
among the big powers, particularly the lea: 
ding powers, in the West prevail as some 
see their own and general benefit in the 
general easement of tension and the evel 
broader perspectives for international agree: 
ments, while the others contemplate these ten: 
decies as a weakening of their positions a 
the loss. of advantages pro,ided them b 
the situation so far. A special p ace shoul 
be asigned in this context to the interes! 
of the French overseas partners which di 
not favour the emancipation of French po- 
licy to such an extent that it would be 
able to act too independently and distur 
a balance of power in which their positions 
are predominant. 


It would be difficult to conjecture how 
the talks between Eden and Mollet will 


teflected on the further development of the 


French political course thus initiated. As it 
is assumed that the newly formulated Frene 
policy is not a matter of a group of people, 
or a single party, but a result of the deep 
fermentation in that country, namely the 
manifestation of its renascence under the 
present favourable international conditions. 
one should not expect any major changes, 


its further course. 


GOOD START 
IN LONDON 


beginning it attracted a great deal of attenti 
of the world public, which, due to plausible 
reasons, considers disarmament to be the 
key problem in the contemporary world poll 
tics. This is all the more understandable 


France and Britain, which, owing to th i 
own special reasons, brought to Lendon ca 
refully prepared proposals and formulas 
through which they would like to ensuf 
initiative for their own policies. 


However, it would be futile to try an¢ 
analize the attitudes of individual delega 
tions or the debates so far held at th 
meeting, Talks are conducted in se 
sessions; the problem is very complex 
intricate, and the work of the Sub-Com 
mitte is in its initial stages, so that thel 
are not even the most essential element 
which would make it possible to give 
serious comment on or an assessment of tl hy 
matter. We shall, consequently, have to b 
patient, for a longer period perhaps, for | 
is clear that the meeting will last for quit 
a while, and that its debates will not 
easy at all. q 

What can now be said in connection v 
the London meeting of the Disarmami 
Sub-Committee can be reduced to an ex 
nation of the foreign political circumstat 
ces under which it began and under whic! 


terest to point out certain trends in con- 
ction with the méeting, because the above 
mentioned circumstances and these trends 
pected from the presents talks on disar- 
mament. 


No one can dispute the fact that the pre- 
gent talks coincide with encourading deve- 
ments in international relations, which is 
roved by the fact that the disarmsment 
‘oblem has finally been placed in the right 
place on the agenda of international politics, 
l. e. at the top of the list of outstanding 
issues, not only between the East and the 
Weast, but of the world\policy in general. 
As we are all aware this was not the case 
some time ago. Some leading countries of 
the world were giving priority to the pro- 
blem of German unification, wihle others 
were inclined to insist on the settlement of 
some problems other than disarmament. The 
advocates of pacification in internationat re- 
lations had to exert great many efforts, and 
many responsible people had to show a great 
deal of self-denial and realism before such 
views were given up, before it was recog- 
nized that the disarmament problem was, by 
its importance and function, the issue with 
which the solving of the disputed world prob- 
lems, particularly those in East-West rela- 
tions, should be started, that disarmament 
was the field in which positive agreements 
and results may be reached relatively most 
eassily. This awereness, which came te expres- 
sion also in the correspondence between Bul- 
ganin and Eisenhower, as well as in the views 
of the present French Government, may prove 
to be of a decisive significance for the future 
process of pacification in the world — the 
process that, after the Geneva conference, 
was in the danger of being paralyzed by the 
bloc tendencies towards the consolidation 
of East-West relations in keeping with the 
Status quo positions — in Europe at least. 


- Under the influence of the strengthened 
world tendency to expand and broaden the 
work on pacification, the Great Powers were 
Orced to take up the disarmament problem 
aS. an issue of top importance in the present 
period. Endeavouring to retain, or regain 
the lost, initiative, the Great Powers found 


themselves — in the field of disarmament” 


— facing the necessity to undertake con- 
structive actions, and, thanks to that, their 


is being held. It will perhaps be of some 


ill show, indirectly at least, what can be 


mutual differences are now being decreased, 
and the spheres of possible agreements and 
compromises expanded, thus creating fair 
chances for progress towards an agreement 
on general, balanced and internationally con- 
trolled disarmament. 


What is characteristic of the state of affairs 
in the field of disarmament at present is 
the greater activity of European policy, i. e. 
the policy of the European Powers, France 
and Britain in the first place, and their joint 
initiative in London, which, judging by what 
is already known, strives for agreement on 
the basis of a compromise between the 
Estern and Western plans, and not on the 
basis of the views of only one side, i. e, the 
West. If it is true that many international 
conversations in the period after the cold war 
produced no, or only insignificant, results be- 
cause the European policy had nor played 
any significant role in them, then the pre- 
sent role of the European Powers in the 
London talks, as outlined above, can be 
taken as a good sign and an element of hope. 
The more so since this strengthening of 
European policy coincides with the positive 
and profound changes in the policy of the 
East, i.e. the policy of the chief partner 
with whom this and other international prob- 
lems should be jointly settled, Earlier the 
absence of a realistic European policy might 
have been the reason for the weakness and 
failure of the policy of pacification, but, on 
the other hand, the action of a European 
policy might have also been restricted by the 
situation that prevailed in the East. Now the 
situation is being changed on both sides, and 
different, more concrete and tangible re- 
sults may, therefore, be expected. 


The Anglo-French proposal submitted in 
London as a compromies platform, upon 
which — in the opinion of the European 
powers — an agreement should be sought, 
has been published, but it is so lengthy, 
intricate and partialy unclear, that it is yet 
impossible to pass any definite judgment on 
it. Furthermore, the other powers, too, will 
certainly sumbit their own proposals or coun- 
ter proposals, so that it will be only one of 
the bases for talks, and the possible agreement 
will be based on a formula which will cover 
more proposals as it is unavoidable when 
compromise solutions are adopted. There- 
fore, we believe that, for the time being, 
it will be sufficient to discuss briefly some 
of the ideas of the Anglo-French proposal 
— ideas which represent a positive new trend 
in the consideration of the problem, and 
which are likely to be thorougly discussed. 
First of all, it must be mentioned that this 
proposal provides for a world conference on 
disarmament during the first of the three 
contemplated stages in disarmament, al- 
thought, in the opinion of the authors of 
this proposal, such a conference would not 
be concerned with the disarmament of the 
chief world powers, whose armament race is, 
afier all, the essence of the problem. How- 
ever, the revival of the idea of a world 
conference on disarmament is to be greeted, 
and it would be to the satisfaction of all if 
in time it is agreed that such a conference 


should consider the problem of disarmament 
in all its aspect. The provision of the pro- 
posal which states that the Great Powers 
should immediately renounce the use of 
atomic power for all save defence pur- 
poses is not ideal, and it does not solve 
the problem, but it is a positive initial 
step towards the full banning of the pro- 
duction and use of nuclear weapons, which 
will probably be considered as a compo- 
nent. part of general disarmament. Fi- 
nally, the view that armaments — con- 


ventional and nuclear — should be restr ic 
ted to the present level in the firts phase 
of disarmament, which means immediately. 
would, in actual praciice, be a truce, the 
stopping of the race, and that is a realistic 
minimum which must be realized if further 
steps are to be taken. 


Shortly said, the Anglo-French’ proposal 
coatains ideas and elements which may be 
used as a basis for the beginning of talks, 
and which, in combination with other pro- 
posals, may lead to the adoption of perhaps 
a modest but realistic platform for a more 
thorough consideration of the disarmament 
problem. Even if the present talks in Lon- 
don fail to achieve this, they will, nonethe- 
less, make a contribution to the idea of di- 
sarmament by establishing the views and 
differences of the parties concerned, which 
will enable the Disarmament Commission, 
which will take up the consideration of the 
problem later on, to continue work knowing 
where it stands, and which will, further- 
more, make it possible for the General 
Assembly at its autum session to try — 
through the united strength of its 76 mem- 

er states — and solve problems which 
present themselves for settlement. 


NOTES ON CAIRO 
TALKS 


"THE long-prepared meeting of the leaders 

of Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria fi- 
nally toox place in Cairo recently. It was 
characterized by the complete mutual soli- 
darity of the three — as we can frealy 
say — chief Arab countries. The meeting 
took a long time to prepare and was post- 
poned severar times for various reasons, Of 
these not the least important was pressure 
from the outside which was brought to 
bear especially on Syria from various di- 
rections always in the name of the Bagdad 
Pact policy, with which the independent 
Arab policy could not reconcile itself from 
the very beginning. During the last few 
weeks, approximately since the Eden-Eisen- 
hower meeting in Washington, this pressure 
relaxed considerably, while the failure of 
the British policy to induce America’s full 
and direct engagement in the Bagdad Pact, 
seems to have increased the tendencies of 
the Bagdad policy toward stagnat on. After a 
phase in which it realized, at least on the 
sufrace, a dynamic rush through the Near 
East, the Bagdad policy was compelled to 
stand on the defensive, endeavouring at 
least to preserve the positions it had already 
acquired. 

Such developments could not but be en- 
couraging for those who from the outset 
resisted such a policy in the Near East area, 
where the character of unsolved problems calls 
for different solutions than those found an 
offered by the promoters of the Bagdad Pact. 
However, this is neither the only nor a di- 
rectly operating factor which facilitated the 
holding of the present meeting in Cairo. 
What made such a meeting directly possible 
and perhaps equally indispensable from the 
viewpoint of independent Arab policy is to 
be found in the developments which hive. 
been going on lately in Jordan and its 
neighbourhood, at a point where decisive 
battles have been fought between the two 
policies, and where, judging at least by 
external signs, independent Arab policy pre- 
vails over the policy of the other side. 


As is known, Jordan is one of the weak- 
est links in the chain of the Arab Near 
East countries, and a Western policy in 
that area has been able, in the past, to rely 
with considerable certainty on that country 
in making its combinations. Britain has mi- 
litary bases in Jordan, the regime there is 
financially completely dependent on British 
help and subventions. The armed forces of 
this country — i. e. the Arab Legion — 
have been organized and built up by Bri- 
tish military experts, while Glubb-Pasha, a 
Btitisher, has been at the head of the Le- 
gion until recently. However, it turned out 
this time that even in such countries as 
Jordan, these comblinations are now unreali- 
stic as they do not take into account new 
factors und new decisive circumstances: pu- 
blic opinion in the country and in neigh- 
bouring countries, as well as the people in 
the country itself. As a resultt, the Bagdad 
policy was dealt an unexpected blow just 
when it was at the height of its first de- 
velopment and penetration. Popular action 
prevented the materializing of the Court 
and Governement decision to make Jordan 
join the Bagdad combination. A new Go- 
vernment was formed which had to under- 
take formally not to follow its predecessor’s 
example. 

The refusal of America to join the Bagdad 
combination and the developments in the 
Jordan area marked the end of a phase in 
the Bagdad policy develcpment, the end of 
the phase of penetration and offensive and 
the transition to a phase when it must be 
satisfied if it preserves and retains at least 
the positions acquired in the past. But this 
means, at the same time that developments 
have considerably strengthened the posi- 
sions of this. policy, making it possible and, 
to a certain extent, indispensable to abandon 
the positions of active resistance and take 
a wider, organized counter-action. The fai- 
lure in Jordan, the attitude of America, 
which might be taken as an encoragement, 
the unconcealed French resistance to the 
Bagdad policy ete — all this could be taken 
to mean, at least in the foreseeable future, 
that extreme possibilities of development 
have been marked out and imposed a de- 
finite policy. Still, the upholders of the in- 
dependent Arab cause seem loath to forget 
that this situation might prove only tem- 
porarily, that it might bechanged and that 
efforts might be resumed for the extension 
of the Bagdad combinations. Consequently 
the period of respite is being turned to 
account for planning actions suggested by 
this realization. It appears that here lies 
that basic, general idea of the presend triple 
meeting in Cairo and the background of 
its discusssion and decisions. 

The dismissal of Glubb-Pasha from the 
post of Commander of,the Arab Legion, the 
only armed force in Jordan, and his remo- 
val from the country, was interpreted in the 
Arab world as a further and sensible weak- 
ening of the position and influence of Bri- 
tish policy in Jordan, and this has perhaps 
directly influenced the Cairo meeting and 
some of the decisions taken by the three 
statesmen. If one takes the Jordan Govern- 
ment’s action at its face value, it undoubtedly 
means a substantial loss of prestigeand freedom 
of action for the British policy in the Near 
East. Characteristically enough, after this de- 
cision, the Jordan Government has not de- 
clared itself in favour of independent Arab 
policy nor in favour of the Cairo proposal, 
which offered compensation for British sub- 
sidies in the form of Arab subsidies. Briefly, 
the positions of Jordan from the time be- 
fore this event have remained unaltered and 
now, after the dismissal of Glubb Pasha, the 
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entire change over, according to some people, 
is that Britain’s responsibilities for the Jor- 
dan policy have been diminished or elimi- 
nated, respectively. In the light of the thesis 
that Britain has acted as the main check 
on Jordanian aggressiveness, the dismissal of 
Glub-Pasha may produce practical results 
as well as unexpected repercussions in the 
future. 


It is not known what connection may exist 
between this event and the triple meeting 
and talks in Cairo and how far the former 
might influence concrete decisions. Perhaps 
it would not be under-estimating if one attri- 
buted to it what was significant and of 
importance for establishing the realistic atti- 
tudes of the independent Arab policy. The 
world is following with increased interest 
and unconcealed sympathies all the efforts 
made towards independence everywhere, in- 
cluding the Near East area. The peoples of 
the Near East may now count, in their efforts 
to solve their problems independently and 
by peaceful methods, not only on the sym- 
pathies of the wide,public, but also on rea- 
listic factors and circumstances. These are 
the views of France to day, the attitude of 
America, the attitude of many European 
countries and, finally, the policy which is 
being born from an ever clearer and prog- 
ressive process in the East. This greatly 
alters the picture of the affairs and problems 
in various areas, including the Near East, 
strengthening the positions of independent 
and peaceful nations and countries and wide- 
ning the possibilities for a positive action 
on their part. 


A WELCOME CHANGE 


FTER the Geneva Conference in 

October the East-West relations in 
Europe began developing, or so it was 
generally considered, in the direction of 
stabilisation in the sense of a status quo of 
indefinite duration. This realisation was far 
from heartening to the champions of active 
coexistence and those outside bloc formations 
and many within bloc formations who, under 
the prosent conditions of international ease- 
ment of tension and general improvement 
of the climate, expected more concrete 
solutions of the outstanding issues which 
are unfortunately still numerous. For several 
months, since last October, however, there 
were no.signs on either side which would 
indicate a different development than that 
leading to a status quo, and there was 
little in the East-West relations which would 
have vouchsafed the hope that the stalemate 
brought about by the Geneva Conference 
in October will be ended in the near future. 


It was therefore more than understandable 
that the beginning of the Bulganin- Eisenhower 
correspondence was received with relief; 
even in those countries which did not everlook 
certain undesirable features of this cor- 
respondence, it was favourabiy received as 
an element which objectively reflects the 
need for further pacification and which 
must objectively strengthen the further pro- 
cess of pacification initiated in international 
relations, primarily those between East and 
West. In the initial phase of this corres- 
pondence, and this should perhaps be said 


-more frankly than before, however, there 


were certain overtones which inevitably 
called forth a certain degree of reserve 
where former experiences with separate ar- 
rangements between the big powers left 


unpleasant memories. The idea of a spe 
arrangement between the East-West prot: 
genists, at a time marked by so ma 
outstanding problems of far greater impo 
tance than the relations between the tw 
big powers themselves, enabled a tendence 
towards eventual mutual bargaining to bi 
perceived, which would, perhaps withou 
the intention of their authors, in one wai 
or another, directly or indirectly violat 
the interests and rights of other countrie 
and regions, etc. Such misgivings dampenc 
to a certain extent the otherwise favourabl 
reception given to the correspondence a 
such, which was regarded as a stimulus fo 
ending the present stalemate. : 


In the course of its development, tH 
correspondence between the two heads o 
states was gradually freed of such accom 
panying elements, and it should be note 
that the latest letter of the United State: 
President brought negotiations to that sphere 
where the. exchange of opinions is the mos 
necessary and where it is most likely thai 
a common point between East and We 
may be found at the present junctu 
Schemes for this or that pact and combi 


ation have been laid aside and neither 


party insists in the latest phase of corres. 
pondence on its previous formulas conceal 
the procedure or schedule for the solutior 
of mutual problems. The problem of the 
German unification and the related problem 
of European security have been brought ir 
focus as well as some other problems or 
which opinions were diametrically opposed 
so far. The exchange of opinions in the 
form of a public friendly discussion followed 
by the whole world brought matters to a point 
where they are reduced to eventual compro- 
mises in the sphere of disarmament. While 
not embarking on this occasion on a more 
detailed analysis of Eisenhewer’s exposition 
of these problems nor on the previous 01 
future eventual objections on the other side, 
it seems that the fact that the discussion 
has finally entered upon a sphere which 
many rightly consider to be the real sphere 
where a solution should be sought today 
and where it ts possible to find it, is 

particular significance. On the other hand 
there are certain elements in President Eis: 


enhower’s reply which point to the convic 


would in practice mean a certain truce if 
the armament race, the suspension of this 
race with the temporary maintenance } 
the present Jevel of armament. This fac 
testifies to the necessary amount of goodwill 
and indispensable realistic approach to which 


and this may be considered certain today, 
the other side will not respond adversely 
or in a less cooperative manner. If the 
recently begun work of the United Nations 
Disarmament Sub-Committee, the activation 
of the UN commission for this same problem 
and, last, the ever stronger trend of inter- 
national public opinion in favour of more 
concrete steps in the field of disarmament 
and armament is borne in mind, the further 
development of the Moscow-Washington 
correspondence shows that conditions are 
ripening for a gradual solution of this key 
problem, acceptable for all in accordance 
with a more lasting peace. 

It would be superfluous to conjecture 
which factors exerted so timely and favou- 
rable an influence on this correspondence, 
diverting it in the direction desired, i. e., 
towards the problem with which, as is 
growing increasingly clear in the world, the 
cause of further pacification should be deep- 
ened and broadened. Morover it is not 


hy 


important at the moment to establish what 
actually led both parties to the recognition 
that serious concrete negotiations should be 
initiated in that field in which compromises 
and agreements cannnot cause direct or in- 
direct disturbances or changes in the ba- 
lance of power which provides the basis of 
the present pacification; as distinct from 
eventual agreements concerning the German 
problem for instance, where a given agree- 
ment would inevitably “affect the present 
equilibrium and balance of power at the 
expence of one party or another, so that 
such an agreement must necessarily be con- 
sidered unrealistic today. However, it would 
be more than unrealistic to ignore the fact 
that the pressure of world public opinion, 
both in the bloc and most non-bloc coun- 
tries, also played a beneficial role on this 
occasion, just as it would likewise be un- 
realistic to uder-estimate the great signifi- 
cance for the cause of international pacifi- 
cation of the process developing in the East, 


which was so strongly and unequivocally 
manifested at the recent Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. The inauguration 
in France of a Republican Front Govern- 
ment, with such a policy as that formulated 
by the present government, also contribu- 
ted to the re-assessment of the policy of 
the big Western powers which was initiated 
already several months ago owing to the 
need for a more flexible and broader out- 
look than was the case so far. 


Briefly the realisation that one must not 
lag behing the spirit of the times and the 
needs of the policy of pacification, as this 
would be tantamount to isolationism, was - 
manifest on all sides and it is certainly en- 
couraging to note in this context the fa- 
vourable turn-about in the Bulganin—Ei- 
senhower correspondence from which the 


world expects concrete results in the field 
of disarmament und international pacifica- 
tion. 


MORE ABOUT THE TWENTIETH SOVIET 
PARTY CONGRESS 


Puniga PEROVIC 


s 


T was not without reason that the world followed with so 
great interest the work of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party. What will the Congress reveal; what will 
he new Soviet leaders say about important matters in their home 


ind foreign polititics; what attitude will they take towards the, 


yacification of world relations and constructive international co- 
yperation?, — these and similar questions had been asked everywhere 
mn the eve of the Congress. 


Now the Congress has ended, and its delegates have returned 
o their home towns. We have now before us its documents and 
lecisions; and all we have to do is to study them and form our 
pinion. People will interpret these decisions in accordance with 
heir own views and interests, naturally. There will be conflicting 
;omments, comments of all shades of opinion, but one thing is certain: 
1obody, no partial obeserver will say that the hopes of those who 
xpected the Congress to take a positive attitude and views on 
1ome and world problems have not been satisfied. In a sense, it 
‘an even be said that many people were surprised by the frankness 
ind boldness with which the present leaders of the Soviet Union 
liscussed certain questions concerning their home and foreign 
olicy. While there are not many new elements of principle in 
heir views, and while some debatable poinst may be noted in them, 
he very fact that some problems were scheduled for reconsidera- 
ion is of indisputable importance for the future development of 
nternational relations and contemporary society as a whole. 


The first and general impression which:an observer of 
Soviet affairs gains is that the Congress put forward the view that 
he dogmatic Stalinist theories and practice should be abandoned 
ind a turn made towards a more flexible, vital and contemporary 
hought in democratic development. In this respect, the most 
mportant thing was the upholding of Lenin’s ideas, the revival of 
he Leninist traditions, in the field of both home and foreign 
yolitical practice. 


This cannot but give satisfaction to the friends of peace, 
progress and democratic cooperation between peoples. It is well 
known that the earlier Stalinist policy contributed to the deteriorating 
of international relations and to the intensification of the cold war, 
that its rigid and thoughtless moves made contacts and under- 
standing in the international field difficult, and this is one more 
reason to greet the views of the present Soviet leaders. who took 
important initiatives, put forward constructive proposals and dis- 
played a great deal of goodwill as far as the settlement of disputed 
world problems is concerned. 

Some foreign papers are discussing at great length the 
question whether the present policy of the Soviet leaders is only 
a tactical manoeuvre, a move”, or whether all this is motivated 
by sincere intentions and real changes in the Soviet Union. This 
discussion is in itself pointless. Any policy must be judged by its 
real effects, by its deeds. The Twentieth Congress cf the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union really revealed that a process 
of deep re-orientation has started in more or less all spheres of 
Soviet social life: in economy, in political relations, in culture and 
so on. The struggle against the “cult of personality’, which was 
so greatly emphasized, is primarily the condemnation of an obsolete 
and undemocratic practice, as well as the proclamation that the 
democratization of social relations, with far greater attention to 
the real laws of development and to the rieeds of people, is about 
to be started. The significance of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party lies in the fact that it laid emphasis on 
this new orientation, and that it determined the ideological basis 
for the process which has started, but which has not yet fully 
developed. 


The policy of the Soviet Communist Party and of the Soviet 
Government is undergoing positive changes in the field of inter- 
national relations as well. The Congress revealed this very plainly 
when it emphasized some important aspects of international deve- 
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lopments and thus came very close to a correct appraisal of the 
contemporary processes in the world. Some of its views on world 
aff_irs can be subjected to criticism, and their shortcomings dis- 
cussed, but it cannot be said that it did not condemn the earlier 
narrowmindedness and dogmatism, that it did not display i:s good- 
will to seek solutions which would best correspond to the in- 
terest of peoples, peace and socialism. 


The theoretic arguments concerning the future development 
of socialism in the world are of special signifcance. The Congress 
made it plain that socialism is not an idea for export; every 
country has its own roads of development, and every nation 
introduces something new in that development. What is nesessary 
is to try and coordinate separate roads of development, to respect 
specific national forms of progress. This, as a thesis, is not new. 
Marxism and Leninism has expounded it long ago, but it is signi- 
ficant that the Soviet Communist Party upholds it at present when 
the theory and practice of socialist development in the world must 
be as flexible as possible and when greater attention must be paid 
to the prevailing situation. 
well-known Belgrade Declaration, and iis respect is of the untmost 
importance for the regulation of relations and equal cooperation 
between countries which are developing socialism. 


Similarly, a great deal of interest is being shown in the 
view that a transition to socialism can, under certain conditions, 
also be made. without a revolution or civil war, i.c. by making 
use of parliamentary methods and other instruments of bourgeois 
democracy. The emphasis which the Soviet Party Congress laid on 
this view shows that the Soviet Party is paying due attention to 
reality, to the changes which have lately taken place in the world 
and to the new conditions under which the struggle for socialism 
is going on, 

This, together with a changed attitude towards social democ- 
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This principle was sanctioned by the 
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ratic parties, undoubtedly creates a more favourable atmosph 
for cooperation between socialist parties and workers’ movemen 
in the world, and that can only be of benefit for socialism. 


It must also be said that the Twentieth Congress of 
Soviet Communist Party upheld the idea of a peaceful spirit ir 
international relations, and put forward several attractive proposals 
peaceful coexistence on the basis of the well-known. five principle: 
and a peaceful economic and cultural race between countries with 
different political and social system; cooperation and normalizatior 
of relations with European and other countries with which relatior 
are not satisfactory; disarmament, collective security and so on — 
of which cannot but have a favourable effect on the process 0 
p.cification in. the world and on the consolidation of peace. 7 


Another thing by which an observer is impressed is 
Soviet Union’s economic success particularly in the field — 
industrialization. The Sixth Five-Year Plan, which was discusses 
at the Congress, gives an adequate picture of the economic an 
cultural advance which is to be made in the next plan perio 
There is no doubt that the political climate and the ideological 
views which came to expression at the Congress, .as well as the 
proposed organizational changes and measures in important spheres 
of Soviet social and administrative life, will contribute to the suc 
cessful realization of the plans for economic and cultural d 
velopment. 


Owing to the brief timespan which has elapsed since the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, it is impoy 
sible to appraise its full significance yet. Mikoyan has said that i 
was one of the most important Party Congresses since Lenin’s 
death. And there are many other indications which seem to show 
that it marked an important turn in the life of the Soviet Union, 
and that its full significance, both for the Soviet Union and fo 
the rest of the world, will become evident only in the futu . 
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NORWAY IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Halvard LANGE 


¢ FOREIGN MINISTER OF NORWAY 


Some time ago we approached Mr. Halvard Lange, the Norwegian Foreign Minisier, who is to visit Yugoslavia 


soon, with @ request to answer several questions for us. 


1. The Yugoslavs have always been following the ‘development of your country and its efforts towards the pre- 
servation of peace with great interest. Consequently, now that you are to vistt Yugoslavia shortly, our readers would like 
to hear your opinion on the possibilities and perspectives of future cooperation between our two countries. 

2. We are particularly interested in you views on the contemporary world developments. What, in your opi- 
nion, has contributed most to the lessening of international tension, and how the peaceful efforts in the world may affect 


tnternational relations? 


3. Presently the problems of Germany and disarmament are being widely discussed. How do ‘you view the 


possibility for their solution? 


4. We would be glad to hear your opinions on the significance of Nordic cooperation and on the perspectives 


of its future development. 


Mr. Lange has kindly met our request, and forwarded the following article for our Review. 


economic, cultural and political traditions and institutions, 

Yugoslavia and Norway share one central experience in 
the life of the present generation and one main purpose in inter- 
‘national affairs. During the last world war we both went through 
the trials of foreign occupation rule, but we also saw the birth of 
a new spirit of solidarity in the fight for national freedom. To 
both our countries the preservation of peace and of freedom for 
nations, small and large, to shape their own destiny is the chief 
aim of our foreign policy. ; 

There exists, therefore, a solid foundation for mutual un- 
derstanding and for cooperation in the pursuit of this aim, despite 


Sbowe far apart geographically an in regard to internal 


the fact that we may noy always have identical views as to the. 


‘best methods by which to further it. 


During the last two or three years we have sensed a les- 
‘sening of tension in the international atmosphere. War has stopped 
in Korea and in Indo-China. The fear of warlike developments 
over Taiwan is not so prevalent as it was a year or so back. Dark 
clouds are, however, looming on the Near East horizon and in 
North Africa, reminding us that the risk of open conflagration has 
‘not been eliminated, 


To the extent that tensidn has in fact been~lessened, it 
would seem to b: du2 primarily to the realization on tne part of 
governments in all the Great Powers that a thermonuclear war 
-would spell disaster for all nations, and would solve no problem. 
But beyond this, the Soviet Government, which for many years 
subjected Europe.n nations to threats and pressure, seems to have 
reached the conclusion that by such methods it canno? hope to 
-break up the cvcperation and solidarity achieved within the Wes- 
tern Europeai aid Noth Atlantic communities. Consequently. we 
have wWiri.esscd a marked change in the methods of Soviet diplo- 
macy. The tone, aid more than that, the temper of international 
intercourse has become more civilized. Emphasis has shifted from 
reliance on crude force to competition by political, economic and 
psychological means. To this exteat the international climate has 
become milder, a development which all of us have reason to greet 
with satisfaction. 


This ciange of climate and of method, however, does not 
mean that the fundamental coaflicts of Great Power interests and 
of ideology that lie at the root of the post-war power groupings, 
have been eliminated. Though to all appearances prepared to accept 
the political and military status quo for the time being, the Soviet 
Jeaders still proclaim the division of the world into two funda- 
mentally antagonistic camps. Competitive coexistence between these 
camps is, neverheless, preferable to the methods and the embittered 
atmosphere of the worst cold-war period. 


As a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization — 
and remaining faithful to its treaty commitments and to the fun- 
damental solidarity of the Atlantic Community — Norway shares 
the hope that the new international climate. may open fresh pos- 
sibilities in the field of world disarmament. There is a growing 
realization of th: direct and intimate relation between the state of 
mutual suspicion and distrust prevalent for the last ten years, and 
the lack of real progress in the disarmament talks. Once both sides 
start acting on the assumption that nuclear war is not a possible 
means of furthering national or ideological interests, one of the 
roots of distrust has been attacked. To the extent that competitive 
coexistence means a race between nations to achieve higher stan- 
dards of living, of welfare and social security not only for them- 
selves but also for the economically underdeveloped countries of 
the world, it does open up possibilitiés for overcoming mutual su- 
spicions and developing relations of trust through cooperation in 
such fields as the peaceful use of atomic anergy and joint. U. N. 
programmes of tecnical assistance to underdeveloped areas. Let us 
hope that the various proposals now before the disarmament subcom- 
mittes, for making a start, however modest, on the road towards dis- 
armament under international inspection and control, may prove 
an acceptable basis for an initial agreement. 


Progress in the field of disarmament, being a sign that mu- 
tual distrust has to some extent at least been overcome, would no 
doubt improve the prospects of solving other conflicts such as the 
central one over the unification of Germany. So long as there is 
no diminution of the latent Soviet military. threat to Western 
Europe, strategic and security considerations, will inevitably impose 
strict limits on possible Western concessions to the Soviet side. 
Vice versa it is evident from the exchanges at the Geneva Foreiga 
Ministers conference, that for the time being there is no prospect 
of the Soviet Union agreeing to genuinely free elections as a basis 
for German unification. Such elections would inevitably lead to the 
disappearance of the present East German regime, and thus to a 
significant change in the whole political and strategic situation in 
Europe in favour of the democratic powers. Though the short-tern 
prospects of arriving atan agreeld solution of the German proble n, 
therefore, seem unpromising, the Western nations, while maintain- 
ing their military strength under present conditions, are untiringly 
studying the possibilities of tackling the problem from new angles. 


In our corner of Europz the five Northern Countries are 
pursuing their efforts to develop ever closer cooperation 1n the cul- 
tural, social, legislative and economic fields, while each continuing 
their seperate foreign policies. Asis well Known, Denmark, Iceland 
and Norway are members of NATO, Sweden and Finland are not. 
Despite this difference in their international alignment, the five 
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nations have enough in common in their legal and judicial tradi- 
tions, their economic and social conditions, their cultural traditions 
and their institutional and political development generally, to con- 
stitute a broad and solid foundation for far-reavhing harmonization 
of policies and of concrete legislation in a variety of fields. Efforts 
to this effect date back several generations, and considerable results 
have been obtained. As a result we have not only a common la- 


-bour market and conventions securing to all citizens of the signa- 


tory countries full enjoyment of social benefits irrespective of na- 
tionality, but also very intensive exchanges in the field of educa- 
tion and of cultural cooperation generally. 


In 1953 the Nordic Council was established as a parliamen+ 


tary consultative body with representatives from Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden, vith a view to intensifying cooperation in all 
fields except defence and foreign’ policy. Early this year Finland 
acceded as a fifth member. Though not endowed with any power 
of decision, the Council has already proved its value as a forum 
for discussion and as am initiator of mew cooperative measures. 
Largely at the instigation of the Council, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden are at the moment actively studying the possibilities of 
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L. ERVEN 


II 
AFTER THE FOUR POWER DECLARATION 


T is noteworthy that the Four Power Declaration was not 

J only an unsuccessful attempt to ensure — through military 
arrangements — the cooperation of the Arab countries with 

the Western Powers within the Western block and its objectives, 
but also an attempt to implement a definite political. plan, which 
had to be abandoned later by its wery initiators, due to their mutual 


disagreements. This Declaration was the last act of the three 
Western Powers and Turkey in their Middle Eastern policy. The 
subsequent development of this policy revealed considerable chan- 
ges, both in the relations between the powers concerned, and in 
the attitude of individual Arab countries towards them. 


First of all a great change took place in France’s role in 
the Middle East. But France is one of the signatories of the 
» Guarantee Declaration“ of May 1950. and, as we have seen, of 
the Four Power Declaration of May 1951. In these Declarations 


the signatories expressed a common attitude and undertook to ~ 


pursue a joint policy in the problems of the Middle East. Under 
the 1950 Guarantee Declaration, the validity of which was recen- 
tly reaffirmed, France, together with the two other signatories, 
undertook certain obligations and responsibilities. It would, there- 
fore, be logical to presume that she has retained — with the 
full approval of the other signatories — the status of an intere- 
sted power in the Middle East. 


Futhermore, France, just as Great Britain. was one of the 


_ mandatory powers in the Near East, and she still has certain inte- 


rests — justified or not — in that area, both in the political and 
in the cultural and economic fields. If this, too, is one of the cri- 
terions for the assessment of a country’s right to take part in the 
solving of the problems of that area — which need not be so, but 
which is, in the opinion of the Western Powers, at least — then 
it would be one more reason why the Western Powers should see 
that France ought to have a prominent place in the Western plans 
in the Middle and Near Fast. 


Apart from these legal and political arguments, it was the 
interest of France to pay due attention to the manner in which 
the Western Powers tackled problems in the Middle East owing 
to the reaction their policy caused in the Arab countries. With 
her problems in North Africa, for whose solution the Arab peop- 
les of the Near East had always been showing a great deal of 
interest, France ought to have given much more attention to the 
way in which the problem of Arab cooperation with the Western 
Powers was to be solved. The difficulties which she had in North 
Africa, and particularly the methods she originally used in tackling 
them, made her action in the Near East very difficult. Now one 
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establishing a common market with a view to facilitating industri 
development in all three countries, and at the same ‘time maintai 
ning the present high level of exchanges with the outside worl 
This high level of trade with non-scandinavian countries consti- 
tutes one of the basic foundations of the high standard of life ir 
all three countries. . 
Apart from the yearly sessions of the Nordic Council, Scan- 
dinavian cooperation is carried on through frequent ministerial 
meetings. Most regular among them are meetings of foreign mini- 


_ sters, which are held at least twice a year, one in late summer, 


preparatory to the General Assembly of the United Nations, and 
one’in. spring. At these meetings the views of the participating 
countries on current international issues are compared and harmo- 
nized as fas as compatible with their differing attitudes towards 
military alliances. It should de kept clearly in mind, however, that 


with all the intimacy of their mutual relations the five member 
: : : : a 
countries of the Nordic Council do not coustitute a bloc, nor is 
. 2 a S FE 

there any serious prospect of their doing so in the foreseeable 


future. y 
; 


¥ 
may well ask whether even an energetic action on her part for 


greater understanding of the objective interests of that area could 
make easier her cooperation with the peoples of North Africa 


In spite of all these reasons, France remained, or was for 
ced to remain, aloof from all events and actions in the Middle 
East. It can even be said that her elimination from that area was 
not concealed at all. We shall not go into the reasons for this 
but we can say that her absence from the area deprived the Wes- 
tern policy of an essential element for the balance of the con- 
flicting interests and arbitrary actions of other Western Powers. I 
is only today — when the Middle Eastern problem is leading to 
sO many serious consequences — that France’s allies remember h 
and the 1950 Declaration, and that — after the Eisenhower. 
Eden- Washington talks — the tripartite consultations on the Mid 
dle Eastern problem are resumed. Only the situation and circum 
stances in the Middle East sre now quite different. 


A change also occurred in Britain’s position in relation to 
the Middle East countries. This change reduced her interest in 
the plans for a system of collective security within the general 
Western policy, and made her pay more attention to saving her 
position which had began to crumble. In the autumn of 1951 
already, Britain encountered considerable difficulties with Egypt 
and Iran, difficulties which lasted two years and ended in the 
evacuation of British troops from the Suez Canal Zone, the repu 
diation of the monopoly position of the Anglo-Irenian Oil Com- 
pany, and in the reduction of British influence in that region. 
Throughout this period these conflicts engaged the entire diplo- 
matic activities of Britain, for the matters involved her chief 
interests there. Britain had to do all she could, not only to retain 
her positions in Egypt and Iran, but also to prevent the weaken- 
ing of her position in relation to her chief Western partner, whose 
interest in the Middle East, an area the strategic significance of 
which figured in its world policy, was being increased from day 
to day. Accordingly, the reasons for Britain’s interest in the Mid- 
dle East changed. The inclusion of that area into the Wester 
system of collective security was to be made in a manner whic! 
would have consolidated British interests there. Britain, consequ- 
ently, judged the value of various proposals on this matter in so 
far as they could contribute to the consolidation and protection of 
the system of political relations which she had established there, 
and which she wanted to protect. One of the most obvious mani- 
festations of this aim was her joining of the Bagdad Pact. 
While Britain viewed the problem of Middle Eastern secu- 
rity through her system of political relations and positions and 
positions in individual countries of that area, United States con- 
sidered it through the general aims of the Western system of col- 
lective security which it leads and expands by separate regional or 
other military and political arrangements. As a result, the United 
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States diplomzcy was less concerned with the desire to adapt such 
an arrangement in the Middle East to special British interests than 
with the desire to include that area in the general system of We- 
stern bloc policy. The British and the American aims had some 
‘common elements, but they were different in essence. They were 
‘combined in the Four Power Declaration, but after the failure of 
‘that Declaration, the differences between the two countries were 
again displayed. Britain tried, and stlll tries, to enlist the United 
States support for the Bagdad Pact but without any visible 
“success. 


f After the Four Power Declaration the Western Powers conti- 
ued with their actions in the Middle East, but there was no 
longer a single Western policy in the region. Only the confusion 
created in the Western circles by the decision of individual Arab 
states to purchase arms from the Eastern bloc, and by the inte- 
test dispayed by the Soviet Union in the problems of the Near 
‘East, forced the diplomacy of Britain and the United States to 
concentrate their efforts on seeking a common Western formula 
for the solving of the Middle Eastern problem. 


, In the meantime, while Britain was busy resuming her inter- 
rupted relations with the Middle East countries, the American 
policy transferred the center of their action for the formation of 
a collective security arrangement from the Arab region to the north- 
ern belt of the Middle East. Instead of a direct and central action 
it initiated an action far from the centre, presuming that by gra- 
dual expansion this action would develop into a general system 
in the Middle Eastern area. 


The beginning of this action was the signing on April 2, 
1954, of the Turko-Pakistani Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. 
After the publication of the Treaty, its fundamental characteristics 
were discussed in this Review’). 


This new arrangement, i. e. the Turko-Pakistani Treaty, 
soon replaced by the Turko-Iragi Treaty which developed into 
the Bagdad Pact, now struggling with the complications it itself 
had created, did not only displace the problem from its logical centre 
to a peripheral area, but proved to be inadequate and ineffective. 
It was shown that no problem can be solved by by-passing it. 
The aim of the Turko-Pakistani Treaty was to evade the diffi- 
culties of the Arab problem. But the Bagdad Pact itself soon 
brought the Western conception in conflict wita that problem. 


The difficulties in the Middle East are well known, beca- 
use they have been, and are, one of the chief subjects of debate, 
both in the the East and in the West. The Bagdad Pact, which 
was an attempt to overcome them by force, through an encom- 
passing movement, only revealed their seriousness and com- 
‘plexity. : 

The various obstructions encountered by the Western policy 
towards the Arab countries — including the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict and the resoluteness of the Arab people not to be drawn into 
bloc contradict ons, — were undoubtedly considerable. The dispute 
of the, Arab countries with Israel and their resolve not to join 
-any bloc were backed up by a certain solidarity among the Arab 
‘states, solidarity which was perhaps not very firm internally but 
which remained firm against foreign influences. Awareness of the 
fact that the unity of the Arab interests is the best opposition 
against the action of the Western Powers and foreign interventions 
was strengthened among the Arab masses through their disputes 
with the Western Powers and their resistance against Israel so that 
even those Arab goyernments which were undecided did not dare 
denounce the general idea of Arab solidarity and start an isolated 
action. 


The new Western policy, first initiated in the Turko-Paki- 
stani- Treaty, aimed at penetrating into the Middle East through 
an encircling movement which, in turn, was to break up the Arab 
solidarity and allow more freedom in manoevering with the parti- 
cular interests and contradictions of the Arab countries. 


THE TURKO-PAKISTANI AND TURKO-IRAQI 
AGREEMENTS 


The Bagdad Pact was preceded by two other agreements, 
which were not of equal content or political significance. Coside- 
rable activities for the conclusion of these agreements were deve- 
loped by Turkey, the country which fulfilled the two necessary 
conditions for that: she is a country of the Middle East and a 
member of the Western system of collective security. As such, she 
concluded an Agreement of Friendship with Pakistan on April 2, 
1954, and an Agreement on Mutual Assistance with Iraq on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1955. The Bagdad Pact, as it is now known in world 
politics, is based on the Turko—lIragi Agreement, and it came 
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into being when this Agreement was joined by Great Britain, Pa- 
kistan and Iran. 


mc’ The two mentioned agreements have no mutual inter-con- 
nections, save for the fact that Turkey is a member of both of 
them. But they are two expressions of one end the same striving, 
of one and the same plan. The Turko—Pakistani Agreement pro- 
vides for friendly cooperation, for non interference in one another’s 
home affairs, for cultural collaboration and for some unclear mi- 
litary consultations. But the two countries’ geographic position, 
their earlier relations, together with other considerations, were not 
in favour of any particularly good development of their mutual 
cooperation. 


The Turko—Iraqi Agreement, on the other hand, is a de- 
fensive treaty of a special kind. It clearly provides for the setting 
up of a wider defensive organization. The joint characteristic of 
the two agreements is that, in essence, they had no independent 
aims of their own. Although the Turko—Pakistani Agreement 
is still in force, it has not introduced, and is not likely 
to introduce any changes in Turko—Pakistani relations, and 
we believe that it has already been neglected as an instrument of 
active cooperation. If such changes have taken place, or are to 
take place, they have been made, or will be made, through the 
Bagdad Pact, which was joined by Pakistan immediately after 
Great Britain became its member. The Turko—Iraqi Agreement as 
such, i.e. as a bilateral treaty was in force for only a month’s 
time, after which its membership was expanded and its signifi- 
cance changed. In that brief period of time it was not implemen- 
ted, because its implementation was conditioned by the conclusion 
of separate agreements and its organizing by the joining of at least 
two more States. Considering these two agreements in the light of 
the motives which led to their signing, and in the light of later 
developments, the Turko—Pakistani Agreement appears as unne- 
cessary, because, after the conclusion of the Turko—Iraqi Agree- 
ment, it became almost a dead letter, withouth any prectical value. 
But from the outset, it had been the cautious and round about 
beginning of an action which later shook the Middle East from 
its foundations. The Turko—Iraqi Agreement was the second, but 
bolder and more resolute step in that action. 


If the two agreements did not exert any influence on the 
bilateral relations of their signatories, they had some general effects, 
which were manifested in a particularly detrimental from after the 
setting up of the Bagdad Pact. 


The Turko—Pakistani and Turko—Iraqi Agreements were 
judged — within the complexity of the Middle Eastern problems 
— not by their contents, but by the ideas which they sought to promo- 
te. They were judged in the light of the efforts of the Western Powers 
to organize the States of the Middle East into a system of collec- 
tive security through more or less a regional arrangement in that 
area, i.e. to achieve, by different ways and methods, what could 
not have been achieved by the Four Power Declaration. The fun- 
damental characteristic of these agreements, accordingly, is their 
introductory clause which proclaims them for open agrenments, the 
aim of which is not only to enable but to attract other States to 
join them. Inthe Turko—Iraqi Agreement this aim was proclaimed 
in a manner which is unlike any standard formulation. The very 
implementation of this agreement was put off until it is signed by 
at least four countries. Accordingly, the Turko—Pakistani Agree- 
ment, by its fundamental tendency, and the Turko—lIraqi Agree- 
ment, by its special contracting provision, were invitations for co- 
operation tather than complete international agreements. The con- 
tracting parties clearly emphasized this character of their agree- 
ments, thus inviting other countries to join them, At the time 
when the entire plan still revolved around the Turko—Pakistani 
Agreement, the eyes and efforts of its initiators were already fo- 
cused on Iraq and Iran. And when the Turko—Iraqi Agreement 
was signed, open invitations to join it were sent to the Arab States, 
the United States, and Great Britain (but not to France). This 
nature of the agreements and the propaganda for their expansion 
gave them a special meaning in the complexity of disputes and 
contradictions that were developing in that area, so that they were 
taken as instruments for Western intervention in the policy of the 
Middle East rather than independent moves of the States concerned. 


Both agreeménts were considered to be aproved by Ame- 
rican diplomacy. The idea to try and organize a political-military 
bloc in the northern part of the Middle East, whence it could in 
time be expanded towards the south, was considered to have ori- 
ginated in America. The United States was inclined to give its 
full political support to that arrangement and to grant it the ne- 
cessary assistance, and that is what it has later done through bi- 
lateral agreements-on military and economic aid, but it did not 
display any readiness to join it. It was understood that. it was to 
consider this matter later on when the system’ is affirmed and im- 
plemented. America considered that the Arab States would accept 
an organization, which would, of course, pursue the Western po- 


fl 


licy, but without ‘the Western Powers, more readily than if the 


latter were its members. Great Britain, however, did not share 


such views, nor did she display so much patience, because her 


own interests were directly involved. She could not but remember 
her experience with Egypt. 


In all this one great worry of Great Britain was how to. 


preserve and maintain the positions which she still held — under 


various agreements — in the Arab world after her disputes with 


Egypt, Iran and Jordan. Although she had stronger positions in 
other Arab States than in Egypt, where the opposition against her 
was united, because she still had friends among the top leaders of 
Iraq and Jordan, the Anglo—Iraqi Agreement was the cause of 


considerable dissatisfaction in that country, and the political parties, 


in opposition demanded its repudiation. The general atmosphere in 
the Near East further increased this danger. Consequently, Great 
Britain considered that she could best protect and preserve her in- 
terests through a joint and wider organization with Iraq, for she 
feared that some new Iraqi government may repudiate the agree- 
ment, just as it had happened with the Anglo—Egyptain ‘Treaty. 
The Turko—Iraqi Agreement which invited new members seemed to 
be the best chance to achieve that aim. Seeing that she failed to pre+ 
serve her positions in Egypt through the Four Power Declaration, 
she was resolved to protect those in Iraq in another way. Accord- 
ingly, of all the possible candidates for new members which the ini+ 
tiators of Turko—Iraqi Agreement had in mind, Britain was the 
first to join their Agreement. 


Judging by the reaction this British step caused in some 
Western countries, particularly in France, and by the reserved and 
cold attitude of the United States, it could have been concluded 
that the British step was a unilateral act, which shattered the ori- 
ginal plans with the Turko—Iraqi Agreement. 


It was not accidentally or as the result of any absuract plan 
that Turkey, Pakistan and Iran were the first countries of the 
Middle East to accept the Western conception of collective secu- 
rity in their area. They all had their special reasons for that — 
reasons which acted more realistically than the Western doctrine, 
although they accepted it fully. 


For Turkey it was not only the case of helping her Western 
allies, particularly the United States, from which she had received 
considerable assistance and could hope for further aid,to realize 
their plans in organizing a group of Middle Eastern States in the 
Western system of collective security, since such an organization 
was in the interest of her own security. Turkey, faced with the 
danger of its strained relations with the Soviet Union, had earlier 
done everything she could to become a member of the Atlantic 
Pact, but later she saw that the Atlantic Pact could not 


THE ABOLITION OF THE DUTCH- 
INDONESIAN UNION 


Milan BARTOS 
PROFESSOR OF BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


FTER the intervention of the Security Council in the 

Dutch-Indonesian dispute in 1949, and after the failure 

of the so-called Dutch police action in that country, a 
Protocol setting up a Dutch-Indonesian Union was s‘gned at the 
»round table” in the Hague. Under this Protocol Holland and 
the Federal Republic of Indonesia became indepenpent states, 
linked by a union. In such a situation Holland demanded (and 
this was fixed in the Protocol) that Indonesia be represented in 
Holland by a High Commissioner and not by an Ambassador, 
although the High Commissioner was to have Ambassadorial rank. 
This is understandable because it is impossible for anyone to be 
accredited to the Court of his own master. Differences which 
later broke out in the framework of the Union, into which we 
shall not go here, brought on a serious crisis. Various attempts 
were made to overcome this crisis, and talks were started in Ge- 
neva last year, during which it was agreed to-abolish the Union; the 
Republic of Indonesia was granted full independence and conse- 
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guarantee her security fully. She was the peripheral State of 
that system, far from its defensive machine which was sndonee 
mainly in Western and Southern Europe. Turkey was the 
outpost of the Atlantic Pact, without extended contacts with its 
system of defence on the other side. In such a situation the stra- 
tegic importance of the Middle East for her own security became 
more and more obvious. The Middle East was her flank and Tear. 
As a result she thought it necessarv to organize that area into a 
system of collective defence in cooperation with the Atlantic or 
other allied forces. 


In addition to this military- -strategic, she also had political 
interests in becoming more active in Middle Eastern policy, from 
which she had become fully isolated through her earlier exclusive ori- 
entation towards the West. Her greater activity in the Middle East 
was to strengthen her positions in that area, as well as her posi- 
tion in relation to Western allies, so that she could appear as a 
power with her own position that must be protected. Now it is 
another question whether she has taken a right road in pursuing 
this end. & 


Pakistan, too, had her reasons to act as she did. In the first 
period of her existence she tried, on the basis of Moslem solida- 
rity. to affirm herself as a leading power in the Middle East, for 
that would have been of some importance in her disputes with the 
neighbouring states of India and Afghanistan. However, this po- 
licy of a world Moslem alliance did not succeed, and Pakistan 
failed to exert any major influence on the policy of the Middle 
East as she had endeavoured to. Consequently, her re-orien- 
tation towards the West — in an active sense — was perhaps the 
result of this failure. as well as of the need to enlist the Western 
support in the problems of Kashmir and in her military and ecu 
nomic endeavours. 


The explanation of Iraq’s action in establishing the system 
of collective security in the Middle East may, on the one hand, 
be sought in the complexity of the Arab problems, the contradigl 
tions of the Iraqi and Saudi Arabian dynasties, the plan of Great 
Syria, and, on the other, in the Anglo—Iraqi relations and in the 
conflicts of the anti- and pro-British currents in Iraq’s politics. — 


But regardless of all these different factors which influell 
ced the decision of individual Western Pcwer and the three Mid- 
dle Eastern States to undertake the actions which led to the Bag- 
dad Pact, the two earlier agreements — between Turkey and Pa- 
kistan and Turkey and Iraq — started the deterioration of the 
international situation in the Middle East which has become very 
worrying now. 


(to be cont nued in the next issue) 
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quently the right to be represented in foreign countries, including 
Holland, by diplomatic agents of a rank it itself should determine 
in agreement with other countries. A provision included in th 
Protocol stipulated that in the future Holland and Indonesia would 
be represented by an ambassador in one another’s capitals. 

This Protocol was to come into force after its ratification by 
both sides. However. the situation was not normal, so that both 
sides did not ratify the Agreement signed by their representatives. 
The Government of the Republic of Indonesia and its Parliament 
considered the Agreement to be harmful and refused to ratify 
it, holding that, although recognizing Indonesia’s full independence, 
it placed unacceptable obligations on the their country. As a result, 
Indonesia proclaimed the abolition of the Union with Holland, 
announcing at the same time that it would conduct its political 


.activities as an independent and free republic, independently of 


the links it had with Holland under the Protocol on the Union. 
Diplomatic relations between Holland and Indonesia were . 


ae. : 
broken up, however. In a diplomatic correspondence which then 
developed between the two countries, and in general, Indonesia 


ontinued to maintain that the Union was abolished. Holland, on 
the other hand, resorted to legal arguments, and contendend that 
Indonesia could not abolish the Union unilaterally, as a bilateral 
treaty, regardless of its contents and of any obligations it may 
impose on its signatories, cannot be renounced unilaterally. When 
it became necessary to abolish the Union a Protocol was concluded 
between th: two countries regulating the cessation of the previous 
relations; consequently the Government of Indonesia had no need 
to renounce a situation which the two parties concerned had 
already agreed to abolish. 


This dipute attracts a great deal of attention, not only on 
account of the consequences it may lead to, but also on account 
of the theses on which the settlement of this serious conflict is 
based. The fact thar diplomatic relations were not broken up 
shows that both sides want to reach a peaceful settlement of the 
problem of their future relations. It was Holland that started a 
symbolic battle by refusing to recognize ambassadorial rank to the 
Indonesian representative in the Hague, although Indonesia appo- 
inted him ambass-dor with the wish that he should be recognized 
as such by Holland. In other words, by refusing to recognize 
that what was involved was an embassy and an ambassador, Hol- 
land made it plain that it still considered the Union between the 
two countries to be in force, and Indonesia’s withrawal from that 
Union a unilateral action. 


The dispupe has by now reached such a deadlock that it 
will have to be settled at the highest international level, probably 
by the Security Council. What is essential in the whole matter is 
the fact that Holland would have nothing against Indonesia’s 
withdrawal from the Union if its economic interests, as determi- 
ped in the Geneva Agreement, could be protected. Consequently, 
a legal analysis of this conflict shows that what is in question is 
not whether Indonesia has the right to conduct its own affairs and 
determine its legal international status or not, but whether the 
sonduct of one’s own affairs on the basis of the right to self-de- 
fermination is a legal matter which may depend on other circum- 
stanses, Or whether a uation can alienate its right to guide its 
ywn fate so that the question of its right to self-determination 
cannot be restricted even when it refuses to ratify an action taken 
Sy its representatives. In other words, whether it is correct, as 
[ndonesia maintains, that every nation has the right to self-deter- 
nination and, consequently, the right to live in a union with 
ther nations and to withdraw from that union of its own free 
will. If we take that the right to self-determination cannot be the 
ybject of agreements, then a nation which is in a union with 
nother nation has the right to renounce such a union when it 
-onsiders that it is no longer in its interest, which means that it 
an abolish this union by all available means. There is no doubt 
hat abolition by common agrement is the most correct soluttion. 


if this were not so, nations which undertake by agreement to live’ 


na union with other nations would not, in essence, have the 
‘igth to self-determination, because in a strict interpretation of 
uch an agremeent the decision of one party to withdraw from 
he union would depend on the consent of other parties. Conse- 
juently, if such was the case, nations would not have the right 
© secession, but only the right to apply for it. And if other 
nembers of a union opposed such application, that country’s with- 
irawal would not be valid. 


The right to withdraw from a union of nations has been 
liscussed by jurists many times. There is no doubt that the right 
vay to dissolve a union of nations is by means of an agreement, 
ust as it is usually set up. But then all parties must be willing 
lo to so. If any one of them should not be willing to dissolve 
he union, the other parties would find themselves unable to with- 
iraw from this vicious circle if there were no other way to do so. 
[This means that the right of such peoples to self-determination 
vould then depend on the need and the consent of their partners. 
\ different view has been defended and realized in abolishing the 
o-called historical unions. In fact Austro-Hungary ceased to exist 
fter it was defeated in the war, but legally it came to an end 
hrough unilateral declaration of the Austrian and the Hungarian 
-arliaments on the obolishment of their union and through decla- 
ations on the secession of other nations, which was a revolutionary 
nethod. Norway set a similar example when, on the basis of a 
slebiscite, the Norwegian Parliament decided to secede from Swe- 
len without Sweden’s consent. 


Considering things from this point of view, a union of so- 


rereign states can be dissolved also without any agreement, i. e.° 


hrough the right to self-determination and a decision based on 
hat right. Accordingly, Indonesia had fully the right to proclaim 
ts independence of the Dutch-Indonesian Union through a unila- 
eral declaration. Jurists are inclined to accept Indonesia’s view and 


ompare it with the less important relationship of business part-_ 


aoe 


ners. A business partner can ask for the dissolution of partnership. 
If the other partners oppose such a request, he can go to the 
court of Jaw which cannot assess his right to dissolution, but 
which will rule how the partnernership is to be dissolved if the 
partners cannot agree on the matter. Bourgeois law recognizes 
this right of business partners to dissolve their partnership, defen- 
ding it on the basis of the principle of personal freedoms. If the 
principle of the freedom of the individuzl can thus be defended, 
then that is one more reason to recognize the right of a nation to 
abrogate a formal union with other nations; it can be added that 
the right to self-determination cannot be subjected to prescription 
or alienated even voluntarily. Holland, it must be admitted, accep- 
ted Indonesia’s pretension to the right to self-cetermination and 
withdrawal from the Union, but it now subjects such withdrawal 
to the protection of some of its other interests which were deter- 
mined by the Agreement on the abolishment of the Union. - 


This Agreement, without any doubt, was a means to liqui- 
date the Unon without any upheavals. If both sides had ratified 
it and recognized its validity there would be no dispute. But, by 
refusing to ratify it, Indonesia did not change its views on the 
right to self-determination, but merely its views on certain obliga- 
tion which its representatives were ready to undertake under this 
Agreement. By 1efusing to accept these obligations Indonesia showed 
that in its opinion the Agreement does not exist, and that its ende- 
avour to dissolve the Union by agreement did not succeed politi- 
caly. If this is correct, and we believe it is, the dispute between 
Holland and Indonesia is not, and cannot be, a dispute over Indo- 
nesia’s right to self-determination, but a dispute over the Dutch 
interests which came into question after the abrogation of the 
Union. Accordingly, our first conclusion is that the abrogation of 
the Union between Holland and Indonesia is fully valid, and 
while questions of an economic character between the two coun- 
tries and the questions of Holland’s privileges in Indonesia remain 
unsettled. We hold that Holland has the right to consider 
these questions as unsettled, but we do not believe that the pro- 
perty interests of any nation, no matter how great they may be, 
can be as important as or more important than the interests of 
self-determination. If, on the basis of the principle that personal 
freedoms are above property interests, the individual has the 
right to protection against the acts of government, then the eco- 
nomic and other concessions of a nation cannot be a reason for 
refusing to recognize the right of that nation to self-determination. 


From the legal point of view, the question of the right to self-deter- 
mination and the quality of that right are of equal importance. 


The right to self-dermination must haye priority over the econo- 
mic interests of individual countries. This does not mean that 
such interests are cancelled or that they cannot be realized in 
other ways; but in the present state of affairs_in the United Na- 
tions Organization, such interests cannot be a reason to deny the 
right of self-determination to any country. In other words, Indo- 
nesia has the right to self-determination and secession from the 
Dutch-Indonesian Union. It cannot be forced to remain in th t 
Union, because that would be a restriction of its right to self- 
determination. However, Holland, too, has the right to put for- 
ward its claims on the basis of another Agreement, and to consi- 
der, like Indonesia, that the Union was not abolished by the Geneva 
Agreement, which was never ratified. 


It would be to the satisfaction of all if Indonesia and Hol- 
land could settle their dispute by means of bilateral negotiations. 
But, as they both appeal to the world public opinion, and as their 
dispute will most likely be referred to the United Nations, jurists 
all over the world are discussing the problem, trying to foresee 
the way in which it will be settled. At present most of them are 
of the opinion that the dispute has two aspects — a legal aspect 
which concerns other matters and not the right to self-determina- 
tion, and another aspect which concerns only that right. While 
it is considered that an obligation to seek the other party’s con- 
sent for the exercise of the right to self-determination is the nega- 
tion of that right, Holland perhaps is right in maintaining that 


its property interests are not settled. They remained unsettled. 


just as in other cases when unions are abrogated unilaterally. But 
there are many ways to approach their solution. These ways may 
be different, and they do not exclude the possibility of referring 
the dispute to the international courts of justice so as to settle 
all rights and debts between the two parties. Just as imprisonmet 
for unpaid debts has been abolished by modern laws, so the un- 
settled debts of a nation cannot be a reason.to suspend its right 


to self-determination. 
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THE PLACE AND ROLE OF ADMINISTRATION 
IN A SOCIALIST STATE 


Dr Jovan DORDEVIC 
PROFESSOR OF BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


N the last few decades there have been extensive public 

discussions on the place and role of the administration of 

States. In this period a process began — and still conti- 
tues — of transformation of the State organization of a modern 
society from, as Harold Laski said, “a passive into an active, from 
‘a negative into a positive* State. This process is mainly expres- 
ed through the expansion of State functions in relation to the 
sitizens and society, and has its basis in the economic, political, 
social and cultural changes of the modern times. The great con- 
entrations of capital, the appearance of State capitalism and its 
nonopolies, the dense population of millions in large towns, the 
shanges in the structure of the population due to industrialization, 
he preparations for war, the social and political struggles, the so- 
cial problems, the appearance and the role of the masses on the 
olitical and cultural fields, are some of the events which’ made 
90ssible the expansion of the functions of the State and its trans- 
Ormation into an active and positive organization. This develop- 
nent of the State has been and remains to be, let us say, both 
legative and positive, because the increasing influence of the 
State on society does not always mean the limitation of the arbi- 
rariness and selfishness of the small ruling groups, of the social 
ndifference and the inaction of the supporters of the “acqui- 
ed rights“, but also the restriction of human rights, free social 
ntercourse, as well as a means for imposing Spencer’s “social 
naction“ on society, which is inherently a world which moves on 
und develops. 

The expansion of the functions of the State necessitated 
he organizing of various services to take up new functions, for 
the execution of which it was essential to have men with special 


abilities and “training“, and to give them a special place in so-. 


ciety together with definite powers and duties. The services and 
yrgans which execute such functions are called the State admini- 
stration, and the people engaged in them the state employees, or 
civil servants. The general phenomena in the development of a 
modern State are the constant strengthening of the State admini- 
stration and the increasing of the number of civil servants and 
yf their influence. - 


This placed the State administration and civil servants in 
the centre of public life and political interest. In time, two basic 
theories on the significance of these changes and on the role of the 
State administration and civil servants were elaborated. According 
o one of them, which was first put forward by liberal political 
Shilosophers, the appearance and strengthening of the State admi- 
jistration leads to the establishment of a new kind of “despotism“, 
und the influence of the civil servants to the taking of power from 
he people and politicians by bureaucracy. The other was elabora- 
‘ed in its purest form by the supporters of technocracy and by 
he theoreticians who held that the State as a complex machinery 
can be governed only by those who are well acquainted with its 
rechnological “processes“, i. e. by experts and technicians. These 
‘wo theories are in contradiction because they uphold opposing 
ideological attitudes towards the State and society. As an expres- 
sion of knowledge and scientific explanations they are one-sided, 
as they seek simple and absolute solutions in a complex social 
orocess. 

The expansion of the intervention and role of the State in 
public life carries in itself the internal contradictions of the pre- 
sent-day State in transition, i. e. the State developing in a society 
which is rejecting old and taking up new social relations, forms 
and conceptions. Considered from a positive point of view, the 
changes in the functions and character of the State bear out the 
fact that the human race, thanks to its material and cultural de- 
velopment, has. become capable of governing itself through its 


working and active majority, and that it still has to make use of 
the State organization, In view of the character of the State, 
especially of the State which is linked to the roots of the conser- 
vative ideologies and burdened by traditions, prejudices and bureau- 
cratic feelings of “superiority“, the machinery which should free 
may enslave men; the instrument which is the initial form for taking 
over power by the masses may concentrate all the power in its 
own hands. This is the dilemma of every “positive State“, parti- 
cularly of the State in a society which is in a transition period. 
Marx, Engels and Lenin spoke about this dilemma and danger, 
and they all said that the “State, instead of being a servant, be- 
comes a master of the people“. 


This internal contradiction in the organization of the State 
and its active role becomes yery clear in a society which has taken 
the only road possible for its future development and the building 
up of socialism through the use of the State organization as an 
independent force - the State which has become the machinery 
of government and the fundamental political tool of the new social 
classes, the working people. Thus in Yugoslavia, owing to the re- 
lative underdevelopment of the productive forces, and to the com- 
plexity of internal contradictions and disharmonies which were 
encouraged by the reactionary and incapable bourgeoisie under the 
old regimes, the new State has played a decisive role in the pro- 
cess of revolutionary pelitical and socio-economic changes. The 
new social forces, headed by the working class, broke up the ske- 
leton of the old State, and organized themselves into a positive 
political force through their new State. It was only such an orga- 
nized and united force that proved capable of affecting so radical 
changes in property relations and in carrying out the nationaliza- 
tion of the means of production, which, in addition to the new 
government, is the necessary prerequisite for the organizing of 
socialist production and for the development of socialist social 
relations. 

Under such conditions the Yugoslav State and its admini- 
stration took over a number of functions, thus beginning to play 
a decisive role not only in social changes, but also in the organi- 
zation of society. The role and the power of the State adminis- 
tration then derived from its classical form. It combined in itself 
the legislative and executive power. Such a form of the State ad- 
ministration was necessary. and its influence was, generally speaking, 
positive and active, because its action made it possible to carry 
out changes in the country in a relatively quick and effective and, 
consequently, the least painful way. 

However, that State organization and, particularly, its admi- 
nistration, began to reveal those contradictions and negative ele- 
ments which we have already discussed. It is the merit of the 
most conscious social forces in Yugoslavia that these contradictions 
were detected, that, as true revolutionary and socialist forces, they 
were aware of them in spite of the then prevailing dogmatic con- 
‘ceptions in the socialist theories of State. which held that the State 
must constantly be strengthened so as to become an absolute 
force of society. 

These contradictions were not only detected and determined. 
They soon began to be eliminated - fundamentally, persistently, 
realistically, and positively. It is to be understood that attempts 
to eliminate such contradictions, which are real liberation acts, en- 
counter various kinds of resistance - first, from people who con- 
sider the positive role of the State and its administration to lie 
in their apsolutism, and, secondly, from those who demand that 
a positive State free itself from all negative elements finally and 
immediately. 

Since 1950, when the system of workers’ self - management 
(workers? councils and managing boards) was introduced in the 
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country’s economy, whereby the character of social ownership over 
tie means of producstion was strengthened, the solving of the 
coutradicting character of the position of the State has been tackled 
in two differenet ways. The first consisted of the de-etatization, 
i. e. the trasferring of a number of State functions to various in- 
stitutions with social management in the social, political and eco- 
nomic spheres of the country’s life. The other consisted in the 
constant seeking of an adequate solution to the problem of the 
place and role of the State administration. This was shown by 
several so-called reorganizations of the State administration from 
1950 to 1952. 


Finally, the Federal. Constitutional Law of 1953 adopted 
more lasting and principled solutions for all these problems in 
harmony with the general material possibilities and the degree of 
the social and political development of Yugoslavia. Now, three 
years after the enactment of the Constitutional Law, the Federal 
People’s Assembly is debating two bills on the State administra- 
tion. One may, therefore, justly wonder what is the significance 
of these laws, and what new measures they will introduce, if such 
is their aim. 


II 


The Federal Constitutional Law particularly endeavoured to 
determine the place and role of the State administration. It did 
not underestimate the significance of this function of authority or 
of the organizational machinery which is performing it. However, 
in view of the fact that the place which the State administration 
occupies in public life is significant also for the character of the 
State, and, particularly, for the solving of the present-day problems 
and contradictions, the Constitutional Law proclaimed several brief 
but clear principles. 


The place and role of the State admistration are regulated 
by two basic constitutional principles. The first is the principle of 
parliamentary rule. The People’s Assemblies, i. e. parliaments, Fe- 
deral ani Republican, and the people’s committees are the funda- 
mental state institutions, and they, in principle, exercise the execu- 
tive and legislative power of the State. They are not mere legi- 
slative bodies, but also the highest organs of authority which 
exercise political control in the country and pass fundamental po- 
litical decisions. The other constitutional principle which regulates 
the place and role of the State administration consists in the dif- 
ferentiation of two aspects, i. e. functions within the generai exe- 
cutive function. This principle was first put forward by the Mon- 
tagnards, particularly by the Montagnards’ Constitution of 1793, 
and was the guiding idea of the organizers of the Paris Commune. 
It found its expression also in the present Swiss Constitution. The 
American theory of State tried, and still tries to differentiate bet- 
ween the executive and administrative functions of the State admi- 
nistration, considering that the former is vested in the President 
exclusively, and that the latter is performed by various departments 
of the central administration. 


The Yugoslav Constitutional Law settles this. question in 
accordance with the principle of parliamentary rule. The executive 
or directing function is entrusted to Executive Councils (in the 
municipalities and districts it is in principle performed by various 
boards which are formed for individual regions, administrative 
regions or groups of activities). The Executive Councils are colle- 
giate bodies composed of members of the assemblies, who are 
appointed and recalled by the Assemblies. The other function, i. e. 
the direct executive function, the day-to-day control of the imple- 
mentation of laws, or, generally said, the function of government, 
is entrusted to State Secretariats and other organs of the State 
administration. The State Secretariats and independent organs of 
administration are not ministries or similar institutions. They are 
headed by a public officer who is appointed and recalled by the 
Executive Councii. In as far as the two Federal Secretariess are 
concerned (for foreign affairs and for defence), the Constitutional 
Law states that they are to be appointed from among the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. The State Secretaries and other 
officers who head independent organs of the State administration 
are independent in implementing laws and in performing other 
administrative functions, but they are under the control of the 
Executive Council. This control is exercised mainly in two ways - 
by issuing general directives for their work, and by _ verifying 
whether individual rules and other acts which they are authorized 
to pass so as to be-able to implement the decisions of the Exe- 
cutive Council are in accordance with laws. 


As is seen, the Constitutional Law has''settled in principle 
the question of the place and role of the State administration in 
Yugoslavia. Its provisions have in essence been justified in prac+ 
tice. This was shown by the studies which preceded the drawing up 
of the new laws on the State administration. Accordingly, the bills 
which are now being considered by the People’s Assembly do not 
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introduce any new reforms of the State administration, nor wil 
they necessitate any changes in the Constitution.! principles in af 
field. On the contrary, the aim of these laws is to further and 
improve the machinery of the State administration as it was de- 
termined in principle by the Constitutional Law, and as it has 
developed in practice so far. These laws merely regulate certai 
internal organizational questions of the administrative machinell 
not its essential principles. 


Consequently, these laws introduce new measures of technical 
and organizational character, and at the same time elaborate and 
expand the principles of the Constitutional Law concerning the 
place and role of the State administration. s 


The term “State administration“ has two different meanings. 
It is used firstly to denote the function of administration, and, se- 
condly, the machinery which carries out that function. As a fun- 
ction, the State administration consists of executing laws, social 
plans and other rules of the representative bodies, of seeing to i 
th.t they are implemented, of organizing executive and other ser- 
vices, of preparing the work of the representive bodies and of re- 
gulating relations in the spheres of activity in which they are 
authorized to do so by law. 


This function is entrusted to administrative organs unless 
it is reserved by law for the people’s committees and even the 
Executive Councils themselves (which is exceptional). 


Confirming the principle that administrative functions are 
performed by the administrative organs, the new laws point ont 
the present limitations in the functions of the State administration in 
Yugoslavia. The administrative organs perform only those functions 
which fall within the competence of the State. On the other hand, 
the new law states that certain functions presently performed by 
organs of the State administration can be transferred to individual 
independent institutions and organizations, or even de-etatized, si 
that they may become independent rights of such institutions as 
chambers of commerce and industry, social insurance institutes 
and so on. 


The advantage of these laws lies in the fact that they, in 
regulating the organization of the State administration, fix the basic 
principles of the State order in Yugoslavia. These principles. as, is 
known, are federalism and local self-government with the autonomou 
commune as the foundation of the State and social system of t 
country. Political and constitutional history shows that the consi- 
stent implementation of these principles is verified through th 
State’s administration and its organization. We are all aware of th 
constitutional systems which, although defending the principles of 
federalism and local self-government, maintain so strict hierarchical 
relations that the facade of their constitutional federalism conceals 
a system of centralized administration. In Yugoslavia, in addition 
to the Federal, there are Republican, district and municipal admi- 
nistrative organs which are formed by the Republics, districts and 
municipalities, and which correspond to their representative bodies 
and executive organs. The Federation, the Republics and local com= 
munities have only such organs as are necessary for the execution 
of their rights and duties. All organs of administration in the i 
communities are responsible to the people’s committees, and 
the Republics to the Republican Executive Councils. Orgins whi 
are directly responsible to‘the Federation or to the Republics ca 
be formed in local communities by special laws, and only foi 
functions which fall within the exclusive competence of the Fede- 
ration or the Republic. . 


All administrative organs perform their functions in their 
competence, as their right and duties. In this their independence 
is guaranteed. The new laws regulate this position of the admini- 
strative organs in two ways. First, they determine the character 
and scope of the directives which can be given to them by the Execu- 
tive Councils and the people’s committees. These directives must 
be in keeping with the law, and they are to be issued only if the 
desired aims cannot be achieved by implementing regular rules and if 
they concern the “direction and manner of work of the administrative 
organs“, Directives of this kind are determined at meetings of the 
Executive Councils and people’s committeos, and they are given i 
writing to the chief of the organ whose functions they involve, 
Although the man who receives such directives is, in principle, 
bound to act upon them, he can protest against them if he con- 
siders them to be contrary to the law, and he need not execute 
them if, in his, opinion, that would involve a criminal offence of 
an evident violation of Jaw. Secondly, the new laws state that th 
State civil servants assess facts and other circumstances freely ané¢ 
apply relevant rules on the basis of their assessment, assuming full 
responsibility for the administrative acts which they undertake. 


The following prisciples of the Yugoslav Constitutional and 
administrative law are also characteristic for the State administra- 
tion. All administratlve organs are bound to forward any infor- 
mation and explanations which might be sought by the represen- 
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“tative bodies. Although in principle they are responsible to the 
‘Executive Councils, which are, in turn, responsible to the repre- 
“sentative bodies, i.'e. the Assemblies, the representative bodies 
‘themselves can establish direct. contact with the administrative 
organs. The inter-relationship between the Federal, Republican, 
district and municipal administrative organs are based on. speciel 
_ considerations. They are not hierarchical or. administrative in cha- 
' racter. They are legal relations - relations based on their mutual 
rights and obligations, determined and guaranteed by the Consti- 
‘tutional and other laws. They, are relations of cooperation and 
| mutual assistance. Appeal is allowed againts all first instance ad- 
Ministative acts, unless otherwise determined by law. Even if there 
ds no appeal against such acts, proceedings can be instituted aga- 
inst them, as well as against second instance administrative deci- 
sions, before the regular courts of law. 


The place of the State administration in a socialist State 
dis gradually being changed and its powers and functions decreased 
‘as the material and cultural development of society progresses, so 
that the expansion of the mechanism of direct democracy and di- 
‘rect participation of citizens in public administration is made pos- 
sible. The place of the State administration is also changed through 
tthe very fact that in a socialist society the administrative system 


itself is included in the process of democratic transformation and 
of the strengthening ‘of the principle of legality. Consequently, 
the civil servants thus become to an ever greater extent the “ser-~ 


vants of the people“, i.e. conscious and responsible citizens who, 


owing to their position, knowledge and ability, are “public offi- 
cers“. As the possibility of people to become public. officers 
expands, the administration itself becomes more. democratic and 
socialist. However the State administration is not abolished in a 
socialist State; it is necessary and it represe..ts one of the SE aD 
pillars of such a State in implementing laws and legality, i. e. in 
securing the rights of the individuals, institutions and organizations 
of general interest. But it cannot be left. to develop independently 
and to become independent to such an extent as to,be changed from a 
positive and democratic into a negative and ruling administration. 


It is in these characteristics of the Yugoslav State adminis- 
tration that lies the «xplanation why laws on public administration 
are being enacted in Yugoslavia which, as such, are unusual in the 
legislative practice of many countries. It is not only federalism and 
loczl self-government, but also the special place and ‘role of the 
State administration in Yugoslavia that make it necessary to regu- 
late this important branch of the State system of the country 
I-gally, consistently and harmoniously. 


Economic Problems 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND WORLD ECONOMY 


V. MILENKOVIC 


T is quite clear at present that international policy based 
on bloc conceptions is untenable today, and that the 


development of producer forces played a major role in, 


this respect. 


: The prime objective of bloc policy was the polarisation of 
the world into two antagonistic camps based on military strategic 
‘and political agreements and barriers, and the building up of an 
adequate economic basis. 


It failed to achieve the former objective as new forces surged 
forth in the world which became the exponents of novel conceptions 
in international policy. These new forces not only opposed incre- 
asingly active resistance to the bloc tendencies but also became 
a factor in the prevention of their undertakings. The attempt to 
invest various groupings within the framework of bloc policy with 
a corresponding economic substance, and make of these conceptions 
the basis of economic expansion i.e. monopoly, had still less pros- 
‘pects of success. Every such political association was wholly incom- 
patible with the interests, needs and possibilities of the producer 
forces and their further development. The balance which it was 
possible to find in high armament expenditure at a time marked 
“by threat of aggression is of course inadequate for the present 
period: moreover all expenditure has its limits, 


| Armaments never represented a mainstay of economic deve- 
lopment nor can they do so today, when the ever deeper contra- 
dictions brought about by armaments are reflected in the aggravation 
‘of many, primarily internal and international economic problems. 


Although the problem of aiding the development of the 
ansufficiently developed countries after World War II became the 
foremost international economic problem, its solution encountered 
the greatest obstacle in conceptions and tendencies of bloc policy. 
‘The solution of the problem of international financing as the fun- 
damental aspect of the complex issue of the insufficiently developed 
countries and their advancement, was invariably postponed 
under the pretext that the high rate of defence expenditure 
precluded the allocation of the necessary funds for this purprose. 
Although this problem could only be successfully resolved by 


means of a large-scale international action, the latter could not 
take place as they were contrary to the tendencies of bloc policy 
which implied the neglect of such and similar problems which only 
received some attention in so far as they corresponded to the 
realisation of its conceptions and plans concering the division of 
the world. 

With the passage of time such a policy was beset by growing 
internal contradictions which were aggravated on account of the 
development of the producer forces, and the ever stronger influ- 
ence of subjective factors, particularly the pressure exerted by an 
increasing number of countries which were opposed to bloc policy 
while endorsing a policy of active peaceful coexistence. 


Several recent developments in international. policy and 
economy vividly testify to this new state of affairs which implies 
a far-reaching crisis of bloc policy. At a lunch given by the Anglo- 
American Press Association on March 2, the French foreign mi- 
nister Pineau stated that he is deeply in favour with the general 
tendencies of Western policy concerning the problems of war and 
peace. He denounced the *emphasis on purely military strength” 
as a mistake and stated that the ”West committed an enormous 
mistake in considering that security problems are the only inter- 
national ones facing us”. Expressing the hope that such a policy 
has been abandoned, the French minister stressed that it is neces- 
sary to seek ’that which could be terrred coexistence’. It is from 
this aspect that he approached the problem of a revision of fo- 
reign policy. 

This attitude of Mr. Pineau is certainly not a result of any 
abstract political conception, as it is closely connected with the 
needs of the French economy and the position of the latter in 
world economy and the world market. On: the contrary, such 
political conceptions can in the long run only be a result of these 
needs which it is difficult to satisfy under the present political 
climate. This is also confirmed by the numerous French endeavours 
of late to promote economic relations with other countries to the 
maximum extent. ‘The new French Payments Agreement with China 
which came into force on February 25 this year deserves special 


mention in this context. Instead of bilateral this -Franco-Chinese 
agreement provides for multilateral relations. The authorised foreign 
trade organisations in China are entitled to place the funds earned 
by exports to France on their accounts with the French exchange 
banks and effect payments in the currencies of the European 
Payment Union member countries in any one of these countries 
from these accounts. 

During his recent visit to Washington, the Italian President 
Gronchi stated that armaments are no longer enough and that the 
period of easement of tension requires an extensive programme of 


international economic cooperation which would enable the con-. 


sequences of uneven development in the world and the structural 
weaknesses of the individual economies to be overcome. In ‘both 
cases unusually important needs of the Italian economy are involved: 
the first postulate expresses the need to increase exports and 
stabilise the balance of payments, and the second the still greater 
internal need to eliminate the notable disparities in the level of 
development of the producer forces in the south and north of the 
country, and resolve the serious unemployment problem. 


In his press conference of March 7, President Eisenhower 
referred to the problem of the embargo in East-West trade. He 
stated that the reduction of controls in East-West trade which 
took place in August 1954 was not a mistake. He substantiated 
his opinion by the fact that the Western countries effected the 
transition from wartime to peacetime production hence disposing 
with certain surplus capacities which require: the slackening of 
controls which hamper East-West trade. The President concluded 
with the statement that the problems of trade should be continuously 
studied as the terms and objects of trade are constantly changing 
and that the countries concerned must be prepared for these 
changes. 


The embargoes in East-West trade represent the greatest 
anachronism of today: if the need for expanding international trade 
is being stressed as imperative on the one hand, insistence on purely 
political restrictive measures for the application of which even the 
political conditions are lacking is all the more incomprehensible. 
In view of the present warfare and military techniques it is dif- 
ficult indeed to draw a line between strategic and non-strategic 
materials. As a prominent factor of bloc policy, embargoes lost 
their significance together with this policy: beginning with August 
1954 when it was subjected to its first major revision, bloc policy 
is following a steady decline. This decline is much sharper than 
would ensue from formal agreements, and offers yet another proof 
of the fact that embargo became untenable for many countries. 
This of course does not mean that the forces which champion its 
preservation have not ceased their activities. This is less important 
however when the pressure exerted by the producer forces which 
can no longer bear such forms of restriction is borne in mind. 


The endeavours made of late to lay particular stress on 
economic problems within the framework of the individual pacts 
may also be imputed to the pressure of the producer forces on 
the artificial barriers created by bloc policy. This tendency is 
twofold. Both as an attempt to infuse the pacts with new vigour 
or, to be more precise, to provide them with the necessary force 
on which they would be able to survive and develop in the future, 
and as a tendency to effect the transition from a policy of pacts 
and division of the world into two camps to a policy which would 
contribute to a mutual world rapprochement. Needless to say, the 
motives underlying such a course are different. Somie are the 
motives of those who approach the problem of a broader revision 
on the plane of international policy: they are aware of the need 
to adjust their policy to a greater extent to the requirements of 
the producer forces. Needless to say, as long as these tendencies 
remain within the framework of pacts, they actually aim at stren- 
gthening the latter by means of fostering their economic basis. 


Nonetheless, these requirements represent a new factor within 
the system of the pact policy, they are one of the phenomena 
which indicate the need for a closer and broader approach to eco- 
nomic problems. The Italian President Gronchi asked for instance 
that Article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty, which refers to eco- 
nomic cooperation within the framework of the Atlantic Community, 
be reviewed. The importance attributed to economic development 
was especially stressed at a meeting of the SEATO member- 
countries. The need was stressed for the support of national and 
international programmes aiming at the improvement of living 
standards in addition to the implementation of given defence pro- 
grammes. It was stated that this is of paramount importance for 
national security. It is obvious that economic consideration pre- 
vailed at this conference, How the latter will’ be implemented is 
another question. But it is primarily a question whether its imple- 
mentation within the exclusive framework of the pact member- 
countries will yield any effective results whatever, all the more so 
as there are no prospects that this new conception, as long as it 
remains within a bloc framework, could make possible a more 
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-and as such should only be dealt with by means of corresponding 


effective solution of these problems. The problem of the insuf- 
ficiently developed countries cannot be limited only to member 
of the SEATO or the Bagdad Pact; it is far broader, universal, 


international actions. sf 


The policy of linking the problem of insufficiently developed 
countries to individual artificial constructions is increasingly unte 
nable, because, as already stated, this is not a problem of an 
individual country, but a major international issue involving the! 
complex relations between the developed and insufficiently developed 
countries. This problem was also dealt with a short time ago by 
Walter Lippmann, the well-known American political commentator 
Dealing with the new state of economic relations in the world 
between the West and the Soviet Union, Lippmann recommended 
that the USA should be prepared for far greater capital exports 
without insistence on any military conditions whatever, without 
denouncing neutral policies and without cherishing the hope that 
the undeveloped countries will adopt all principles on which the 
US policy is based. The gist of this recommendation lies in the 
fact that greater assistance funds be created, that the extension of 
asistance be freed of all. political conditions the purpose of which 
is to bind the beneficiary country to some treaty or other, etc.) 


Some ”appraisals” made recently on ”the Soviet economic 
offensive” best illustrate the absurdity of considering events and 
problems from the exclusive standpoint of bloc policy. Some 
Western politicians even went so far as to denounce the Soviet 
activity on the world market and the field of extension of aid 
undeveloped countries as a new danger demanding a sort of crusade; 
to be lanched against it. The West German Minister for Economic 
Affairs also held special talks on the subject during his rece 
visit to London. 


Such and similar attitudes called forth by an approach 
to the pressing topical problems from well-nigh untenable positions, 
are absolutely contrary to the objective necessity of economic de 
velopment and actually reflect the contradictions which should be 
overcome in order to bring about the affirmation of a new inter- 
national policy, the policy of coexistence. There are extremely 
strong forces in the world of today which resist the tendency to 
protect and monopolise the economic position in the individua 
areas, ensure capital investment spheres, control over raw materials 
sources and markets on the basis of such conceptions. Such atti- 
tudes are not compatible either with the process which has been 
developing for some time already in the international political 
climate and particularly with the increasing pressure of produce! 
forces which require ever greater accessibility in the world. Atten- 
tion was also called to this fact by the Bonn ’’General Anzeiger” 
of March 8, which noted that the policy of military pacts suffered 
a defeat, that these pacts are obsolete diplomatic means, that their 
significance is steadily declining and that one should be aware once 
for all that this policy is a signal failure. In other words, if the 
”Anzeiger” thesis were further elaborated, one could say that the 
policy which aimed at dividing the world suffered a crushing 
defeat. 


Much has been heard of industrial automation of late. This 
is already a fact. Automation gradually changes the structure o 
industrial production, creates conditions for production on a far 
broader scale than was previously the case. As for the structure 
of production, it lays particular stress on the importance of speci- 
alisation and the orientation of the enterprise to the production © 
a much smaller range of articles as compared to the present ex- 
tremely broad assortments. Under the present conditions of solven 
demand, i.e. the distribution of national income in the world, it 
is not possible to implement such production in practice. None- 
theless, automation has already made wide inroads in some sectors, 
particularly in the automobile and tractor industry. Consequently 
it must find a corresponding market, and exert am ever stronger 
pressure on the development and opening of the market (in the 
sense of the abolishment of restrictions). The automatised factory 
with its mass production exceeds the absorptive capacity of the 
home market, and cannot be satistied only by some foreign markets] 
which would be reserved for it by special economic or political 
measures, as it presupposes the world market as a whole. There 
is no doubt that there lies the revolutionary significance of the’ 
new production process of automation, which will havé far-reaching 
consequences not only as regards the strengthening of world unity, 
but also in the policy and methods of economic development o 
the undeveloped countries. 


This policy enables these countries to achive a far quicker 
rate of development than would be possible under the conditions 
of the old techniques. It is therefore indispensable to create the’ 
necessary conditions, particularly in international, economic and 
political relations. Hence automation, not only changes the process 
of production and leads to a still higher rate of output, but also 
represents a new factor in the breaking of artificial barriers. 


‘ibe Agreement on Special Deliveries, the Agrement on Te- 
chnical Cooperation and the Agreement on Fishing in the 

Adriatic, which were signed in Belgrade at the beginning of 
March, represent a great step ahead in the development not only 
of the economic but also of the general relations between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy. 


The Agreement on Special Deliveries (the term special deli- 
veries is used in the Italian Law on the Financing of Exports 
«No 955) under which the state can finance not only exports of 
‘investment goods, but also exports of other products which are of 
‘importance to the Italian economy such as, for instance, artificial 
fertilizers) regulates the deliveries of investment goods on credit. 
This Agreement is of considerable importance, because it creates 
possibilities for the linking of the two countries’: economies through 
‘our orders of investment equipment, i. e. through joint cooperation 
in capital construction. Yugoslavia had earlier concluded investment 
and credit agreemens with almost all Western countries, but not with 
Italy. The unsettled problem of Trieste had prevented the signing 
of such an instrument, although it would have been in the inte- 
‘rest of both countries. True an Agreement on Economic Coopera- 
‘tion was signed in 1947, but it remained a dead letter and was 
never implemented. 


Te characteristics of this Agreement are the following: 


1) It provides for deliveries of 60 million dollars worth of 
investment goods to Yugoslavia, of which 45 million dollars are to 
be-credited by Italy and 15 million paid out of the Yugoslav re- 
paration account. Of the 45 million-dollar credit, 70% is to be 
supplied by the Italian Government through its semi state-control- 
led institution ,,Medio Credito“. The realization of this Agreement 
‘will contribute to the closer and more lasting linking of the eco- 
“nomies of the two countries. For cooperation in the field of in- 
vestments is of a much greater importante than ordinary trade. 
‘The projects built on the basis of such an agreement, under which 
equipment for those project is purchased from a given market, 


will require futher commitments with that market, either through- 


purchases of spare parts, additional machines and equipment, or 
through technical assistance in introducing new production proces- 
ses, and so on. 


2) The use of the credit is not restricted to any definite 
kind of equipment and can be used to purchase any installations, 
i.e all kinds of equipment produced by the Italian industry save 
items the exports of which are forbidden. This is a new and spe- 
‘cially significant provision of this Agreement. So far we have al- 
ways had to set up definite lists of items when concluding invest- 
ment and credit agreements with other countries. Experience has 
sshown that individual creditor countries have often been misusing 
‘our obligation to use the granted credits only for purchases of a 
definite kind of equipment by raising prices and increasing finan- 
‘cial costs. In this respect this Agreement is much more flexible 
than similar agreements concluded with other countries. Another 
difference is that in previons agreements we had tried to secure 
credits only for purchases of equipment for several large projects. 
‘The credit now granted will be mostly used for purchases of eq- 
uipment needed to rebuild the existing Yugoslav industries. This is 
of the utmost importance, because in the years of intensive invest- 
ment activities, we were not in a position to set aside the necessary 
funds for this purpose. By making a rational use of this credit 
“in expanding our factories and in removing the bottlenecks in 
our industry, so as to improve the quality and increase the variety 
of our products, we shall be able to export greater quantities of 
‘goods. We shall, however, not use this credit only for the expan- 
sion of industrial production, but also to buy equipment needed 
‘by our agriculture (tractors, scrapers, equipment for soil meliora- 
tion, ets), shipbuilding, transport, etc. 


3) The terms of credit fixed by this Agreement are more 
favourable than the terms usually extended by the Italian market 
as regards the export of investment goods. They are more favou- 
table than the terms we obtained under similar agreements with other 


AGREEMENTS WITH ITALY 


Stojan PETROVIC 


West European countries, but they are rather unfavourable in com- 
parison with those we secured under the credit agreements we re- 
cently concluded with the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 


The reason why Italy agreed to grant us more favourable 
terms than those obtained by buyers of Italian investment goods 
from foreign countries, is to be found in the fact that the Agree- 
ment on Special Deliveries is a kind of counterpart for the ser- 
vices provided by Yugoslavia under the Agreement on Fishing in 
the Adriatic. 


Repayment of the credit is to be made in sixteen half-yearly 
instalment in a period of 8 years from the date when deliveries are 
made (the normal period usually granted is 4 years) and it is to 
be used in 3 years. These payments will be made through clearing 
eccounts, i. e. by means of our regular exports to Italy. In this 
respect, too, the Agreement differs from similar agreements which 
we concluded with other West European countries, under which we 
have to repay credits with exports of determined high—quality 
items. Taking into account the fact that last year already Italy ag- 
reed to liberalize her imports from Yugoslavia to a large extent as 
she had done with the OEEC members (97% of Italian imports 
from those countries are now liberelized), ‘there will be no diffi- 
culty in repaying the credit. Last year’ s experienc shows that 
Italy was our best buyer. 


The total financial costs which will saddle this credit have 
been fixed at 5.26%. These costs include also insurance expendi- 
tures. Our importers and investors will have to bear this in mind 
so as not to allow Italian exporters to add any extra financial costs 
on this score. In order to avoid this buyers and sellers are bound 
under this Agreement to include in their bills of sale the purchase 
and sale prices of the goods and the financial. costs under sepa- 
rate headings. The experience of the last few years, when expor- 
ters of the West Europen countries were including all kinds of 
costs into the sale prices of goods, makes it necessary for our im- 
porters to give their full attention to the detefmination of prices 
when contracts are concluded. 


The Agreement upholds the principle of commercial prices, 
which means that the Italian industry must compete with prices 
in other countries. 


4) The possibilty of making advance payments when conc- 
luding sales contracts enables our importers to obtain particularly 
favourable terms. Yugoslavia has undertaken to use, in addition to 
the 45 million-dollar credit, also 15 million dollars out of the so 
called Yugoslav reparation account. These are funds which Yugo- 
slavia receives under an agreement concluded on December 18, 
1954, which settled all outstanding claims and obligations between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, and on the basis of which Italy is to pay a 
sum of 80 million dollars within a period of three years so as to 
square her debts. However, this does not mean that in every deal 
our importers will have to make advance payments in the ratio of 
3/4:1/4. This ratio is valid only for the total volume of 45:15 mil- 
lion dollars. Only if Italian exporters agree to more favourable 
terms in as far as the prices, quality and delivery of goods are 
concerned, will Yugoslav importers make advance payments. 


Owing to the inter-relationship of the Agreement on Spe- 
cial Deliveries and the Agreement on Fishing in the Adriatic (the 
Agreement on Fishing can be extended for another year if by the 
end of October next year two thirds of the volume of deliveries 
under the credit agreement are made) it is to be expected that 
Italy will take measures for the full implementation of the provi- 
sions of the Agreement on Special Deliveries. Since the Italian 
industry as well as the Yugoslav industrialists received this Agree- 
ment with equal interest, it can be hoped that, with the assistance 
of the Administration, it will be fully realized. 


The Agreement on Technical Cooperation is a logical addition 
to the Agreement on Special Deliveries, i. ¢. cooperation in the 
field of investments. Yugoslavia has lately concluded similar 
agreements with many countries of Eastern and Western Europe. 
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as well as with some countries of Asia and Africa where Yugosla- 
via appears mainly as a country which extends technical assistance. 
In canmot be doubted that it is in Yugoslavia’s interest to expand, 
its cooperation with Italy also in the from of technical cooperation, 
All the required conditions exist now. The present Agreement pro-. 
vides for technical cooperation in all spheres of economy — indu- 
stry, agriculture, transport, building and so on. The Agreement 
attaches great importance to. the possibility of the wo countries’ 
undertaking a joint action in foreign markets i.e. in constructing pro- 
jects in which their joing efforts may be necessary and where that wo- 
uld be in keeping with the political interests of the buyers’ country. 
Exchanges of experience, the training of personnel, the sale and 
purchase of licence and patents, the utilization of technical and 
other documentation will contribute to a closer linking of the eco- 
nomies of the two countries. 


It would be desirable if the present mixed Italo-Yugoslav 
Chamber, in which the largest Italian and Yugoslay enterprises 
are enrolled, should work for the realization of the provisions of 
this Agreement. 


The Agreement on Fishing in the Adriatic is not only of a 
considerable economic importance; it is an instrument of great po- 


litical significance. It regulates a very important problem in Italo-— 


Yugoslav relations. The earlier agreement on fishing concluded in 
1949 was repudiated by the Italian Government one year later. 
After that many incidents took place, including confiscations of 
Italian fishing boats which were fishing in Yugoslav waters. These 
incidents were not in keeping with the spirit of understanding and 
the policy of rapprochement which the two governments were anxious 
to promote after the problem of Trieste was settled. The Yugoslav 
Government then showed great understanding and readiness to, 
make new sacrifices in order to eliminate all obstructions to the impro- 
vement of relations between the two countries. The new Agreement 
enables Italian fishermen to fish in the areas near the islands of 
Pelagruz and Jabuka, i. e. the two fishing areas in which the Ita- 
lian fishermen are most interested. In the area around Pelagruz no 
restriction is imposed on the number of trawlers, while in the 


area near the island of Jabuka the number of trawlers which can - 


fish at the same time is considerably greater than that provided by 
the 1949 Agreement. The Agreement allows fishing only from Sep- 
tember to the end of April, for both the Italian and Yugoslav go- 
vernments have agreed that fishing in the Adriatic in other months 
would be harmful. In addition to the mentioned areas, Italian fish- 
termen can also fish in an area west of Istria. In that area no 
trawling is allowed, and only stationary nets can be used by no 
more than 35 boats and no less than four miles from the coast 
from November to April. The: total area of Yugoslav waters 
opened to Italian fishermen is smaller almost by one half than 
that to which they had access under the 1949 Agreement. The Agree- 
ment also regulates the problem of fishing in the Gulf of Trieste, 
where, regardless of its width (about Io miles), both sides ban fish 
in the area beyond six miles from the coast, which means that a 
free zone in the middle of the Gulf is opened to both countries. 


THE END OF THE BONN NEGOTIATIONS 


P. STOJKOVIC 


HE agreements recently concluded in Bonn, which settle Yu- 
goslavia’s financial claims from Western Germany, are more 
significant that ordinary economic agreements. The satisfying 

of the justified Yugoslav claims, though in a greatly reduced amount, 
is of a decisive importance for the future development: of not only 
economic, but also of general relations between the two countries. 


A joint Protocol expresses the wish of the governments of 
both countries to settle their mutual claims and obligations which 
were the subject of talks between their delegations, as well as their 
wish to see their economic cooperation expanded. In order to fa- 
cilitate that, the Federal German Republic undertakes to place an 
amount of 300 million DM at the disposal of Yugoslavia — 60 
million in direct payments and 240 million in the form of a 
99-year loan. 


This Protocol states that separate agreements — which are 
attached to the Protocol — settle individual categories of Yugosla- 
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be prolonged for another year. With the exception of the sai 
areas, the Agreement protects Yugoslav waters all along the co 
in a width of 10 miles, i, ec. 6 miles of territorial waters and a 4_ 
mile protective belt. . 


and to the importance of fishing for the peoples of both countries, 
it was agreed to form a commission to study what can be done 
for the improvement of fishing; the sooner this commission meets 
and takes effective measures the better it will be. 4 


These agreements are a great contribution to the develop- 
ment of Italo-Yugoslav cooperation. As we have already said, Italy 
was Our best buyer last year, and Yugoslavia herself was a good 
Italian customer. In earlier years she had any from 2oth to 3oth 
place on the list of Italian customers, and last year she was 5th 
on that list. The statement which Svetozar Vukmanovi¢, Vice-Pre- 
sideat of the Federal Executive Council, gave to a correspondent | 
of the Italian News Agency, underlines the political aspect of th | 
agreements concluded as well as their contribution to the improve 4 
ment of the general relations between the two neighbour countries, 
An almost similar opinion on the agreements was expressed by | 
Mr. Segni, Italian Prime Minister. The provisions of the trade 
Agreements concluded last year and of local arrangement are be 1 
ing applied to the satisfaction of both sides. The trade exchang ‘i 
realized last year between Yugoslavia and Italy can be used asa 
answer to those Western countries which maintain that the Yu-) 
goslav economy, due to the normalization of the country’s relati=' 
ons with the East European countries, is neglecting the Weste a 
markets. However. this is correct to the extent that some of the. 
Western markets want to maintain the privileged position which 
was theirs in relation to Yugoslavia when the Yugoslav economy 
was hard pressed by the economic blocade from abroad. Our trade 
with Italy shows that the volume of our exchanges with the Wes-= 
tern countries is not decreasing, but on the conirary that it in=| 
creases when two countries find a cammon language in the eco= 
nomic field and take oppropriate measures to develop their mutual) 
trade. Last year Italy and Yugoslavia established cooperation also 
in other economic fields — border traffic, discussions on traffi¢ 
through the port of Trieste and transit operations in general, cO=| 
operation in the Commission for Southern Europe, cooperation in 
»Jugelexport“, etc. However, it would be a mistake to consider: 
economic cooperation between the two countries without taking 
into account the general cooperation between them. For any devi- 
ation from the strict apllication of Article 16 of the Peace Treat 
any derogation and postponement of the strict application of the 
provisions of the London Agreement, would obstruct such a deve 
lopment of economic relations as would be in the interest of the 


economies of our countries. 


via’s claims, —- those which come under the Agreement on Ger- 
many’s foreign debts, i. ‘e. the London Agreement of February 275 
1953, which determined the principles which are to be adhered to 
by Germany’s creditiors in settling their pre-war and wartime claims. 
It must again be emphasized that the proclamation of these prin 
ciples was unfair to our country, an important creditor of Germany, 
for the London Agreement gives a great deal of attention to We- 
stern Germany’s interests, and not enough to the various catego- 
ries of our claims or to the losses which we suffered at the hands 
of pre-war Germany. We find it difficult to understand today thé 
significance of the formulation of the London Agreement which 
states: ,, [he contracting parties consider that the provisions of the 
present Agreement are rational in view of the general situation in 
Western Germany, and that they are just and correct in view of 
the interests involved“. The Agreement reduced our private claims 
to a minimal amount in accordance with a special rate of exchan 


(Article 6, Annex IV), since under West German laws all com- 
mercial claims in RM are converted into DM ata rate of 100 RM 
to 10 DM, and all banking claims at too RM to 6.5 DM if the 
seat of the debtor is outside Berlin. It the debtor bank is in Ber- 
lin, the parity is too RM to 5 DM. In addition, the London 
Agreement and the final Paris decision on German reparations state 
that the clearing balances from the war period (our wartime claims 
amount to 2.2 million RM) are to be settled after the conclusion 
of the Peace Treaty, when Germany will pay reperations by its 
products. 


While the provisions of the London Agreement which favour 
Western Germany were striclly respected during the negotiations, 
very little attention was paid to the provision which states that the 
objective of the Agreement is to eliminate all obstructions to nor- 
mal economic relations between the Federal German Republic and 
other countries“, and that “due attention is to be paid to the re- 
lative interests of creditors and to the nature of their claims“. 


A separate agreement setlles our claims for compensation of 
social insurnance contributions of Yugoslav workers on the terri- 
tory of the Federal German Republic, similar claims from the Yu- 
goslav territories which were occupied by Germany, our obligations 
to refund social insurance contributions of German nationals who 
left Yugoslavia for Western Germany and so on. Another agreement 
settles Yugo.ulavia’s claim for compensation of a shipment of copper 
(5.7 thousand tons) which was exported to Germany during the 
war but which wes not paid for or restituted. A separate group 
of agreements settle the claims of the former institutions of the 
Independent State of Croatia and the Serbian National Bank from 
the German banks and clearing houses, and the unsettled accounts 
of the Yugoslav postal services and railways. 


A special Agreement on Economic Cooperation expresses 
the wish of the governments of both countries to extend their eco- 
nomic relations, and determines the manner in which Yugoslavia 
is 10 use the 99-year credit of 240 million DM, which is to con- 
tribute to the economic development of Yugoslavia. The whole 
amount is to be paid in five equal instalments beginnig from this 
year, i. e. immediately after the ratification of the Agreement. A 
special Yugoslay account bearing no interest is to be opened at the 
Deutcher Lander Bank. The credit is to be used without paying 
any interest, and is to be repaid after 99 years. Yugoslavia will be 
able to use this credit to pay all kinds of purchases in Western 
‘Germany, as well as to pay for various. services there. But the 
Agreement stipulates that no less than 20°/) of the credit is to be 
used for purchases of consumer goods. In the forthcoming nego- 
tiations for a regular trade agreement for next year, a guiding list 
of equipment and commodites to be purchased with this credit is 
to be drawn up. The Agreement further states that in the future 
greater attention should be paid to the two countries’ technical 


cooperation through exchanges of technicians, technical literature 


and so on. 


Since the joint Protocol states that, in addition to the said 
300 milion DM, the Federal German Republic agrees to convert 
the Yugoslav post-war debts so as to settle the Yugoslav claims, 
an Agreement on the conversion of these debts, involving about 
175 milion DM was signed, thus the period of repayment of our 
debts is extended until the end of 1968. Furthermore, the rate oj 
interest was also considerably lowered — from 7% to 3%. This 
too is one of the forms by which Western Germany is meeting 
our claims. We must, however, bear in mind that these credits — 
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commercial and investment — were granted to our country in the 
period 1950—1952, i. e. when our countty was in a difficult po- 
sition, and when the international political situation was so bad 
that it was difficult to procure investment ‘credits at favourable 
terms. The terms of repayment and the interest of the credits 
which were secured in that period, not only from Western Ger- 
many, but from other West European countries as well, were very 
unfavourable for us; now — in changed circumstances, both in 
the internation.1 field and in our own forcign relations — we 
justly demand that they be revised. 


: The protocol stipulates the obligation for Yugoslavia to ratify 
the London Agreement on German debts. It states that the two 
governments agree to negotiate, as soon as. possible, a regulur trade 
agreement for next year. The latest trade argeement between the 
two countries was concluded in June 1954. when the two govern- 
ments decided to liberalize their mutual] trade. The fact that two 
years have elapsed since then, that new possibilities for the expan- 
sion of trade and other forms of economic cooperation have been 
created in both countries, and that, in the meartime, the problem 
of Yugoslavia’s claims, which were a great obstruction to the expan- 
sion of trade between the two countries, has been settled, makes 
it possible to establish closer ties between the West German and 
Yugoslav economies to the mutual advantage of both countries. 

Up to 1953 Western Germany was regul:rly Yugoslavia’s 
chief trading partner (regardless of imports under economic assi- 
stance). In the last two years, however, trade exchanges between 
our two eountries haye been considerably reduced, simply because 
the settlement of the Yugoslav claims remained outstanding. As a 
result, the Yugoslav exporters sought and found other trading part- 
ners in the meantime. After the normalization of relations with 
the East European countries, the situation was considerably im- 
proved and the problem of marketing our products does not exist 
eny longger. Now the settlement of Yugoslavia’s claims from We- 
stern Germany, and the possibility to use the said 300 million 
DM, will greatly contribute to the linking of the economies of our 
two countries. The extending of the period in which our post-war 
debts are to be repaid at more favourable terms will improve our 
balance of piyments with Western Germany, making it possible to 
increase our purchases in Western Germany with funds earned by 
exports. All in all, the two countries will establish such ties as is 
in their mutual interest. The coming negotiations for next year’s 
trade between the two countries will be able to develop in « con- 
structive spirit, and it will be possible to seek new forms of mu- 
tual cooperation. 


The Yugoslav and West German papers, -as-well as all large 
news agencies of the world followed with great interest the two- 
year-long negotiations between Yugoslavia and Western Germany. 
Most of them were, almost without any reserve, backing up Yu- 
goslavia’s just claims, and now it is understandable why they 
express their satisfaction with the settlement of this problem, a 
remnant of the difficult past. Aware of the positive influence which 
this settlement will have on the expansion of cooperation between 
the two countries, we agree with the yiews of the German pap-r 


Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, which, on March 5, said that 

“the breaking off of the negotiations by the Germans could cause 

moral, political and economic harm to Germany« and with its sta- 

tement of March 13, when it said that “the Federal _ Republic of 

Germany cannot expect Yugoslavia to display unlimited and enthu- 

siastic satisfaction with the signed arrangements... but that the sum 

which, together with the decreased interest rate on Yugosl.via’s 

debts in the next five years, will amount to about 80 million marks 

a year, will nonetheless be of significant importance for Yugo- 

slavia’s economic development. We also agree with the ‘‘Frank- 

furter Rundshau’* of March 13, which stated: “Yugoslavia has 

been trying for two years to realize her justified claims. Owing to 

the tactic of promises and protracting talks, which was being 

applied by the Bonn officials, good German-Yugoslav relations have: 
been put to a hard test, particularly in the last twelve months... 

Regardless of the fact that Yugoslavia’s claims are in essence jus- 

tified, the sum of 300 milion marks, 4/5 of which will be given | 
in the form of a 99-year loan, is not a sacrifics on the part of ~ 
Germany. On the contrany, this sum is to increase economic 
cooperation between the two countries, so that in time it will 
be doubly repaid‘. 

It was really time — eleven years after the war and after 
two years of hard efforts — to end negotiations and lay the foun- 
dations of the unobstructed development of relations between Wes- 
tern Germany and Yugoslavia. 
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YZANTOLOGY. as a separate science, is of recent date 
among the Yugoslavs This is not to say that Yugoslav 
historians have not made studies of Byzantium. They stu- 

died it especially in the nineteenth century, and even earlier. Al- 
most at the very birth of this science — of both its historical 
and philological aspects. at the end of the seventeenth century and 
the beginning of the eighteenth, two important centuries for 
the development of general science of history — a Yugoslav ap- 
pears in these studies with great authority and scientific results. 
It was young Anselm Banduri (1671—1743) of Dubrovnik, who 
became known as a learned Benedictine in Florence at the court 
of Cosimo III, under whose patronage he successfully developed 
and was finally sent to Paris as the envoy plenipotentiary of Prince 
Medici. He found himself there in the midst of prominent French 
scientists, who received him whole-heartedly, having discerned and 
appreciated his qualities in the field of scientific research. These 
were the Benedictines J. J. Mabillon, the founder of diplomatic 
and Latin paleography and B. Montfaucon, the founder of Greek 
paleography, whose share in the development of Byzantology ‘is 
significant, although preceded by the publishers of the basic Paris 
Corporation of Byzantine Historians (1645) and the works of the 
renowned Charle Dufresne Sieur du Cange, cadled Du Cange in 
the scientific world. And yet, young Banduri emerged among the 
first Byzantological representatives thanks to his works. His works 
Imperium Orientale (1711) and Numismata imperatorium (1718) have 
fully justified his joining the immortals of the French Acade- 
my (1718). 


Banduri’s scientific and creative work seems to have con- 
tained germs, generating forces and a kind of symbolic prophesy 
to the effect that once, when the time would come, his country- 
men too would devote themselves to Byzantology, as it would be 
indispensable for a better understanding of their own medieval 
past and their lively’relations with the mighty empire which spread 
its culture throughout the world. 


Therefore, in the field of this specific historical and philo- 


logical science, the Yugoslavs are not lacking deep roots. Parallel 
with the development of modern Yugoslav historiography in the 
nineteenth century and of the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the study of Byzantine sources is considered as an indi- 
spensable material for their national history. This was especially 
valid for the earliest periods of history after the Southern Slavs 
settled in the Balkans. Byzantine law, literature, art, that is, archi- 
tecture as well as plastic and graphic arts, the appearance of Slav 
alphabets, the Greek cultural terminology transplanted into Slav 
languages — all this began to attract both historians and Slavonic 
philologists, both Serbian and Croat. Suffice it to mention the 
great names of the nineteenth century such as I. Kukuljevi¢c, Fr. 
Ratki, V. Jagic, St. Novakovié and I. Ruvarac, and of the twen- 
tieth century: St. Stanojevi¢, J. Radonié, G. Manojlovic, N. To- 
maiié, F. Sisi¢, D. Anastasijevié, N. Radojéié, B. Granic, and the 
Czechs K. Jiriéek, who with his creative work was completely as- 
similated in Yugoslav historiography. Among the Slovenes we 
should mention Fr. Kos, Fr. Grivec and M, Kos. In the period 
between the two wars, individual Russian historians who worked 
in the Universities of Belgrade and Zagreb — A. Solovjev, V. Mo- 
sin, represented a positive aspect in the development of Byzanto- 


logy among the Yugoslavs, as they also treated the question of the 


relations between the South Slavs and Byzantium. However, By- 
zantology in Yugoslavia secured an exceptional new force in the 
person of a young Russian scientist, Dr. Georgije Ostrogorski who, 
on the initiative of St. Stanojevic, left the Breslau University 
where he was a private docent, to come to the Belgrade Faculty 
ef Philosophy (1933). Well trained in Byzantology after having 
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studied in Germany and France, he had, on his arrival in Bel: 
grade, a considerable number of scientific works to his name — 
works which qualified him fully for a high post and responsible 
duties, entrusted to him as holder of a chair in Byzantology, which 
was taught at that time only in the Faculty of Theology in Bel- 
grade. As soon as Dr Ostrogorski started working in Belgrade, he 
extended the study of the political, cultural and economic Byzan:- 
tine history to include also the South Slav-Byzantine relations, 
Since then, for over 20 years, Professor Ostrogorski has ploughed 
deep furrows in Yugoslav Byzantology. In addition to a conside- 
rable number of treatises Prof. Ostrogorski, working in Belgrade 
before the Second World War, wrote a general history of Byzan- 
tium which was published in Munich in 1940 under the title Ge. 
schichte des byzantinischen Staates, a Serbian translation of which 
appeared in Belgrade in 1947. English and Italian editions, 7 
are being printed, are due to appear shortly. 


Although conditions for the training of young cadres wert 
difficult in the period between the two wars, the chair of Byzan- 
tology aroused the interest of gifted young undergraduates study- 
ing history who, even after graduating, continued to study Byzan- 
tology. It was felt already that this chair would last and would 
fulfil its great scientific and national task. It was, however, only 
after the liberation that the organization of Byzantological studie: 
was given a more constructive and efficacious form in the same 
way as all seiences were inspired with more impetus and suret 
perspectives for their development. Since the Serbian Academy of 
Science, like others in Yugoslavia, was turned from a representa- 
tive institution into an operative one, with a larger number of in- 
stitutes, historical sciences also saw the dawning of better days, 
First the Historical Institute was founded in 1947, with the defi- 
nite task of studyng the nation’s past, and was divided into various 
departments. One of these was the department of Byzantology. Its 
activity was also reflected in the joint edition of the first volumes 
of the Historical Magazine of the Serbian Academy of Science 
(beginning from 1948). Of course, that department was headed bj 
Prof. Ostrogorski, now academican. However, the work and tasks 
of this department grew wider and the need arose for its trans- 
formation into an independent Institute. This too was understood 
by the responsible authorites in the Academy, who supported the 
idea so that already in 1948 the Byzantological Institute, attached 
to the Serbian Academy of Science was founded. One of the first 
reports of the young historical institute stated, with reason and 
justice, that the ,,foundation of the Byzantological Institute, atta- 
ched to the Serbian Academy of Science, constitutes anothe! 
example of the socialist advancement of science in our country. That 
the history of Byzantium is indissolubly linked and intertwined 
with our past and that without the knowledge of Byzantology, il 
would be impossible to write the history of our people, especially 
the Serbs, has been already pointed out at the end of the last century. 
And yet, half a century had to elapse before we got a special Institute 
for Byzantology in addition to a chair at the Faculty of Philosophy. 
The Institute of Byzantology was entrusted with the task of studying, 
on its own or in conjunction with others, the thousand-year old 
history of Byzantium, watching for all that might help to shed 
light on the South Slav, and especially the Serbian social, political, 
economic and cultural past’. In his proposal for the foundation of 
the Institute, Prof. Ostrogorski dwelt in the first place on the 
problem of the training of cadres. The Institute should rally the 
scientific forces and also take steps for the setting up of new scien- 
tific cadres through the training of our young scientist for work in 
Byzantology”. Among the tasks which the Institute set itself 
the study of Byzantine historical sources, their collection and sys: 
tematic elaboration, especially those which relating to South Slav 
history, and their publication with all the necessary commentaries 


and indexes. Plans were also made for the study of the links between 
‘the Byzantine and old Yugoslav literature, especially translations 
_which received considerable inspiration from Byzantine literature. 
Nor were the Byzantine-Slav diplomatic relations overlooked, al- 
though A. Solovyey and V. Mosin had done a good deal in 
this field. 

Of course, the Institute received great assistance in its early 
‘stages from older specialists in the same field (Anastasijevi¢é, Gra- 
nic, Radoni¢ and N. Radojéi¢) who, thanks to their experience 
and training, were able to influence the formation of a large num- 
| ber of young Byzantologists who are today working at the Insti- 
tute as assistants, collaborators or-lecturers in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy. We now have Doctors of Byzantology and the first do- 
‘cent has already been formed in the Institute itself. Others will 
‘oon graduate from the Institute. 


The Institute of Byzantology has been making great head- 
‘way in the gradual fulfilment of its tasks under-the able and ener- 
‘getic leadership of Academcian Ostrogorski. This is borne out for 
the Yugoslav, but also for many publicasions on Yugoslav and 
world Byzantology, have since justified the hopes which had been 
placed in the Institute at the time of its foundation. For all that 
thas been done so far shows that great progress has been made 
already. About fifty lectures have been given at the Institute, dis- 
cussing the works of permanent members of the Institute, or of 
external collaborators in Yugoslavia or abroad. Foreign Byzantolo- 
gist have also appeared at the Institute as guests: H. Gregoire 
(Brussels), D. Talbot Rice (Edinburgh), M. Laskaris (Salonika), 
-and these visits increased the interest of Yugoslav historians in 
Byzantology, as this science was previously the domain of isolated 
‘scientists and individual efforts. Today Byzantology in Yugoslavia 
ds a well oriented activity. This is confirmed by the three Collections 
of Works (the fourth is being printed) which were published as 
‘from 1952 to 1955 and contain about forty more ar less detailed 
essays. Two other works were published as special editions of the 
Institute, viz. Pronia, by Ostrogorski as a contribution to the his- 
_tory of feudalism in Byzantium and in the South Slav countries 
(1951) and Miracles of Demetrius from Salonika by Dr. Barisi¢, as 
hitorical sources (1953), a work which — in addition to others — 
ensured the admission of Dr BariSi¢ as docent to the Faculty of 
Philosophy. However, the first volume of the Byzantine Sources 
for the History of Yugoslav Peoples (1955) is of special significance 
‘for the work and the success of the Institute. This is the result 
of the efforts of several members of the Institute, F. Barisic, B. 
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Kreki¢, M. Rajkovi¢é and L. Tomié, who of course with the help 
of G. Ostrogorski, as editor, studied and translated thirty one By- 
zantine authors whose works contain material and data of interest 
for Yugoslav history. This book mentions all literature and criticism 
dealing with each of these authort and its index will facilitate the 
use of this extremely important and useful work which is indis- 
pensable to all Yugoslav historians and medievalists. Thus these 
historical sources will become accesible to those who are not suf- 
ficiently familiar with the Greek language. 


These publications of the Institute of Byzantology have 
aroused the interest of all similar institutes and university semi- 
nars beyond Yugoslay frontiers, both in Europe and in America, 
who all expressed and realized their desire to exchange publications 
with the Byzantological Institute of the Serbian Academy of Sci- 
ence. The library of the Institute is constantly adding to its col- 
lection through this exchange of Byzantological literature from 
America, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, England, France, Greece, 
Italy, Germany, Poland and the USSR, 


The work of the Institute of Byzantology also became known 
to the International Byzantological Congresses (the eighth was held 
in Paris in 1948, the ninth in Salonika in 1953. and the tenth in 
Istambul in 1955) at which older and youger members of the In- 
stitute were able to point out in their reports and papers, the 
value of the important scientific achievements in the field of Yu- 
goslavy Byzantology and its quick development since the Libera- 
tion. There is no doubt that tribute is due to G. Ostrogorski, Di- 
rector of the Institute, for all these achievements. Academician 
Ostrogorski, and with him the Institute and the whole University, 
were greatly honoured in England recently when the Historical 
Association of Great Britain proclaimed him, alone among the By- 
zantologists and together with ten other prominent historians, an 
honorary member. Academician Ostrogorski confirmed his interna- 
tional reputation when he delivered a series of lectures from the 
field of his research at the ”Collége de France’ in March last 
year. This year he gave similar lectures in England and Switzerland. 


The members of the Byzantological Institute, its external 
members and its director, Academician Ostrogorski, may confi- 
dently look back at the road they have travelled, aware of the 
great efforts which await them in the near and distant future. 
The Institute of Byzantology is a worthy link between our science 
and that of the whole world and justifiably increases the prestige 
of Yugoslav historiography abroad. 


NEARLY two years ago, we had an 

opportunity of getting acquainted 
‘with a retrospective of the French seventh 
art which showed us the evolution of the 
French film, presenting the most lucid reali- 
‘zations of the French spirit on the screen. 
A short time ago, we also saw a less impor- 
tant series of excellent Soviet pre-war films 
\(startting with ,,The Battleship Potemkin“). 
‘Now in these Belgrade March days we have 
the rare occasion of seeing a series of the 
best realizations of the movie production of 
‘Great Britain. 


Without pretending to present a whole 
panorama of the British film and a com- 
plete review of its best realizations, this 
festival enables us to get better acquainted 
with the film art of Great Britain. A careful 
selection of films, from the first movie 
version of Wells’s ,The Invisible Man“ 


FILMS IN BELGRAD 
Ranko PETKOVIC 


and the work by Powell, one of the pioneers of 
the British movies from the 1897—1900 pe- 
riod, from Bramble’s ,,Stars“ made in 1928, to 
Lawrence Olivier’s ,,Richard III“ produced 
in 1955, enables us to know the most 
characteristic productions as well as the 
basic lines followed by the development of 
the British documentary and feature films. 


The established values of the British film 
producers Anthony Asquith, John Grierson 
David Lynn, Alexander Korda, Henry Cor- 
nelius, Corol Reid, Lawrence Olivier and 
(René Cler, with his whimsical realization 
”The Ghost Goes West”, was shot in 
England), have long enjoyed the reputation 
of masters of production and artists of 
world-significance. If there is a_ specific 
British film expression (it certainly is not 
in melodrama and in average ’’psychologi- 
cal” thrillers) they are certainly its creators. 


THE BRITISH FILM FESTIVAL 


REVIEW OF BRITISH PAST AND PRESENT FEATURE AND DOCUMENTARY 


The documentary film, which is worthily 
represented by By Night Mail”, ”The Fi- 
tes have started”, ’’Song of Ceylon’’, ”’Doc- 
tor from the Scottish Hills” produced by 
Grierson, Watt, Brenton Jennings, Wright 
and the Crown Film Unit, made these men 
well-known and esteemed outside the Bri- 
tish islands. The actors do not lag behind 
the producers and one must mention Les- 
lie Howard, John Mills, Laurence Olivier, 
Vivian Leigh, Trevor Howard, Paulette 
Goddard, Charles Laughton, John Gielgoo, 
Ralph Richardson, Claire Bloom, Wifrid 
Lawson and others. Many of them have 
well represented the glory of the British 
theatre, which they left to appear before 
the movie camera, in the specific arena of 
the seventh art, proving that dramatic expres- 


sion can brilliantly merge with the film 
expression, The qualities of the fims shown 
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The Ghost Goes West (1935) 


are completed by their other components: 
the literary and dramatic value of the texts 
of Shakespeare, Wilde and Shaw, the mu- 
sic of Benjamin Britton, the choreographic 
art of Moira Shearer, Ludmila Tcherina, 
Robert Helpman etc. 

Already in ’’Stars”, young Asquith, in 
cooperation with and under the leadership 
of the experienced Bramble, showed that 
feeling for measure and that sense of psy- 
chological detail which was later to obtain 
full expression in *’Pygmalion’’ (1938). In 
a sense, these two works mark two stages 
in the development of the British film: 
”’Stars” twinkled splindidly in the last years 
of the silent movies, while ”Pygmalion” 
foreshadowed the heights to which the Bri- 
tish film was to rise’ ”Fire over England” 
by William Hover (with Flora Robson, Law- 
rence Olivier and Vivian Leigi), shot in 
1936, is one of the best historical films 
(Blizabeth and the Invincible Armada) pa- 
ving the way for that galaxy which gravi- 
tated round Shakespeare, and was the best 
that the British film art produced: ’’Hamlet”, 
*Henry V”’ *Richar III’. The post-war 
period is represented by a greater number 
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of movies and, were it to be judged by 
the film with which the decade began 
(Brief Fncounter” — 1945) and that with 
which it was concluded (Richard III” — 
1955) an excellent certificate could be issued 
to the British film. However, what is invol- 
ved here is a period in which British film 
production, it is true, gave several first- 
class movies, but also underwent a serious 
crisis, showing a tendency towards stagna- 
tion and decline. Were it not for ” Richard 
III’, and even Lynn’s Brief Encounter” 
(Celia Jonson and Trevor Howard) a film 
of first-class production and excellent acting> 
Korda’s An Ideal Husband” (Paullette 
Goddard, Michael Wilding) based on Wilde’s 
play, solid and carefully got up, the 
successful ’’Red Shoes’’ with Moira Shearer 
and Cornelius’s witty comedy *Passport for 
Pimlico”, would have in a greater or lesser 
measure arouse in audiences a nostalgia for 
the time when the British film meant so- 
mething more in the world than it means 
today. If the British film companies, during 
the last few years, produced works which 


Richard III (1955) 


Red Shoes (1948) . 


lag behind not only the movie production 
of France, Italy, Japan and the Uni 
States (of course without taking int 
consideration the commercial film series 
but also behind those which Britain itsel 
had given previously, the finest work an 
the most powerful achievement of th 
cycle of Britis films ’Richard III”, show! 
that the British film also today has artist 
who can impress the world. B 


Although the festive] of the British filn 
is above all a precious art experience, i 
has another no less significant aspect: 
constitutes in itself a fine example of cultus 
ral cooperation between two friendly coun k 
tries. The Festival was to a great extent 
realized thanks to the personal efforts 6 
the British Ambassador in Belgrade, Su 
Frank Roberts, and its special attractio 
was the visit or Mr. Anthony Asquith, who 
togther with his own brought the Yugoslai 
public greetings from Sir Laurence Olivier 
whose “Richard III” once again wo 
complete and undivided sympathy. 


